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ON MADISON SQUARE GARDEN FLOOR 


FIVE POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


% RIGHT TECHNICALLY, the first and most popular finish made 
especially for Gym floors. Produced after years of research and 
actual playing tests. 


PERFECT from player angle, practical for fast dribbling or In 


pivoting, speeds up game. posi 
’ % PROTECTS players from serious injuries, the 
Non-slippery, No-glare. (pi 
% MAINTENANCE ... Super-tough, long wear- fing 
; ing, no rubber burns, attractive, economical. give 
% HILLYARD Trained Maintenance Experts The 
. ready to assist in any floor problem, advice 7 
and consultation FREE. Write for blue prints, = 
layouts and consultation service. stra 
Soma HILLYARD SPECIAL GYM FINISH .. . the ONE the 
gym finish that meets every exacting requirement 
—— VCe of the “perfect gym floor” say players, coaches and low 
Score Book “ 
athletic directors. 
=f To all coaches Hill- ler 
vards NEW Basket- HILLYARD'S 
| 2 ball Chart and Score FOOT BATH TRAY, for use in pools and shower 
p.! Book. Also Hillyard’s rooms with Hillyard’s HI-KO, the ideal disinfectant 
; “Tournament Brack- that kills Athletes Foot ring worms, fungus or 
et.”” Write now for organisms. Send for Special introductory offer of Hillyard’s Senior Foot 
ae your copy. HI-KO and the Senior Foot Bath Tray. ath Tray 


...DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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MASTERING THE LUNGE 


By WOLF READE 


In discussing technique the lunge can be divided into three phases: (a) 
position of the legs (picture No. 1) both legs are bent at the knees with 
the right foot forward and at right angles to the left foot. (b) The Grip 
(picture No. 2) the foil is grasped and controlled by the thumb and index 
finger. The rest of the fingers are closed naturally around the handle and 
give firmness to the grip. The left hand is curved toward the head. (c) 
The Lunge (picture No. 3-6); extend the right arm at shoulder level, 
keeping the shoulder relaxed. Start the lunge by advancing the right foot 
straight forward, at the same time fully extending the left leg but holding 
the left foot stationary and flat on the floor. Simultaneously, straighten and 
lower the left arm, palm upward, to a position approximately parallel 
with the left leg. In the recovery from the lunge (last picture), the left 
leg pulls and the right leg pushes the body back to its original position. 


ONE OF A SERIES OF POSTERS 
"ISSUED BY SHREDDED WHEAT 
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WOLF READE 
Fencing Coach 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


EAT SHREDDED WHEAT FOR VITALITY 


AND ALERTNESS 


Product NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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@ Fencing, like all fast action sports, demands 100% alertness! 
And keen muscle coordination. 

So why not make sure your team members get a breakfast that 
delivers a 100% value? Ask them to try Shredded Wheat—the 
100% whole wheat breakfast with nothing added, nothing taken 
away. The crisp, delicious breakfast that’s packed full of energy 
food—that delivers a big supply of minerals and vitamins for 
stamina. 

Suggest a daily breakfast of tempting, golden-brown Shredded 
Wheat today. 


Product of NATIONAL piling COMPANY 
a of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous 


oO» the other side of this page is a poster for your Bulletin es” 
like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall 
Bal tin Boards, send a postcard to National Biscuit Company, 


Educational Dept., 449 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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HOW MANY 
OF THESE 


follow and prevent screen by 14. ways moving in for the pass 


OU’LL have a lot more success 
coaching your boys when the 
gym floor is finished with Seal-O-San. You'll see 
them execute fundamentals with ease. You'll see 
them pivot, pass, and shoot with such smoothness 
and speed that it will make your heart glad. 


Fast-breaking offense just can’t help “clicking’’ on 
Seal-O-San. With a 106% non-slippery floor under- 
foot, players avoid serious accidents from skids or 


« 
No. 14 


alt 
DOES YOUR 


TEAM KNOW? 


te alee steps off en foot 


and dribbles in for basket. to the direction of play. 


CAN TEACH THEM THESE 
AND A SCORE OF OTHERS 


falls. Your high-scorers are always in shape. 


The best break you and your team can get is to play 
on a Seal-O-San floor. So apply Seal-O-San now, and 
start yourself on the way to a championship season. 


/he HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES /nc 


HUNTINGTON.INDIANA renonre 
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Passer throws short bounce pass Passer bounces to No. 14 after Passer bounces pass to 14 and Same type of pivot play as No. 3 
under arm of quard, to No. 14 feinting 68 to passers left breaks to his left but going to No. 14's right 
\4 
\* | 
lq 
} = 
Passer fakes cut to right, then Passer reverses, swings to right No. 14 fakes the return pass to Note hand with which No 14 
breaks around to left for return pass from 14 the right, drawing 52 over iribbles both of these plays 
| 
- © y é & 
+ 
{ giving himself enough room to No. 14 teints pass to left, then in the same direction in prepa Both times he uses hand closest 
4 receive short returns from 14 throws underhand pass to right ration for switch to passer to the direction he moves 
e 
.. « But not enough for 68 to Note: 14 1s never stationary, al- pivots sharply to his left closest 
je 
Denver 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
Oklahoma Supreme Court ( 
All young America wants 
Association 
e . N A decision which may have far 
this book-you can get copies reaching consequences, the Okla- 
: homa State Supreme Court recently il 
@ decided that the state high school ath- Py 
fo r y re) U r p U p I | S I letic association cannot be manda. al 
| mused to compel it to restore eligibi]- 
? oP ity to a high school boy who had been at 
kad | declared ineligible for one year for a 
violation of the rules. Al 
The case had been brought to court 
by Bill Roberts, aged seventeen, co- A 
captain of the Holdenville High eleven 
who had been declared ineligible for e 
one year by the state association for 
accepting an award of a gold football co 
from an outside agency. Earlier in the 
year Roberts had appealed success- 6! 
fully to the District Court for a writ 
to compel the association to permit a 
him to participate in athletics. The case ™ 
was carried to the Supreme Court by " 
the high school athletic association, co 
\*., which sustained the State Board of 
RECORD OF ATHLETICS IN MY SCHOOL Control and reversed the lower court. SP 
A part of the decision follows: 
“It is a matter of common knowledge wt 
They Want It Because that in various athletic organizations, : 
and in various athletic contests, cer- oe 
‘ It gives advice from America’s leading coaches. tain officials are clothed with final 
: authority to construe rules and enforce Ed 
@ It has pages and pages for keeping records of school games— penalties, and to suspend players from 
scores, season's records, individual championships, etc. the game in progress, or for a definite | 
period of time, or to forfeit the game du 
@ It has pages for autographs of your school teams. or the match to one participant or ~ 
" the other. Frequently such rule en- Hi 
You’ll Want Your Pupils To Have It Because forcements work more or less grievous : 
injury to one directly affected there- on 
by, without in any sense giving him Ne 
t helps you whip up interest in athletics, helps you put over a right to correct or change the result 
your ideas on training, good sportsmanship, conditioning, diet. by court action such as this. The 
courts generally should leave the final At 
HERES REAL HELP in your work this year—FREE to you. authority in the athletic official or 7 
Any Director of Physical Education, any Athletic Direct board, with whom that authority is o 
y placed by those who had authority to cu 
who writes in can have—FREE—a number of these desirable books. make the rules and authorize the lat 
| Because quantities are limited, we have to limit the number—to 10% —" of application and emia Pe 
ment. 
f of your school’s enrollment. “The plaintiff has many rights as a rig 
citizen and as a high school student, I 
of Send for ee quota today. Watch your pupils’ faces light up when but he has no vested right in ‘eligibility’ wi 
. they get a copy! And watch how this booklet helps you teach health as dealt with at such great length in Pa 
rules, proper diet. Minute Tapioca Cream is recommended in this book the rules of the Oklahoma High — re 
“eraini le” Athletic Association. The defendant Ph 
| : a “training table item, because of its easy digestibility and high Board of Control was clothed with 
| food-energy. (Incidentally, we ll be glad to send your cafeteria director ample authority to so construe; apply me 
: interesting Minute Tapioca recipes—high in food-energy value—for her and enforce this rule, with its specific Pe 
lunch-time menus.) provision for ‘ineligibility’ for one = 
year. Sch 
MAIL THIS TODAY “.. There is nothing unlawful, or .¢ 
ee evil in any of those rules (of eligi- Ser 
Le ——— | bility) nor in the provision resting 7 
; | Generar Foon, Dept. S.C.-12-38 | | final authority in the Board of Control. tie 
| | Surely the schools themselves should ca 
: | a | | know better than any one else the enc 
} Please send me— FREE — without obligation of any kind ...... copies of your booklet, | | rules under which they want to com- a | 
4 My Personal Who's Who in Sports.” | | pete with each other in athletic events. At 
7 | | And doubtless every one of these rules re 
| 3 | | is founded upon reasons wholly satis- o 
| factory to the member schools. And if 
| | the officials of the various high schools 
| | desire to maintain membership in the 
| ance | association, and to vest final rule en- 
| | forcement ‘authority in the Board of 
| | Control, then so far as affects the 
& is offer expires March 31, 1939.) _| | should not interfere.” 
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\\ AGAIN POINTS THE WAY 
with new Style Votes in 


BASKETBALL WEAR 


Exclusive patented supporter. 


Custom-designed, more comfortable arm 
holes. Tapered waist form-fashioned fit. 


Firmly knitted, long-lasting material. 
Approved O’Shea workmanship. 
Roomier molded seat for greater comfort. 


Separate cut waist band, for better ap- 
pearance and a better fit. 


Semi-diagonal-cut leg with longer in- 
seam. 


Indanthrene dye, color-fast stitching 
throughout. 


The new O’Shea award sweat- 
ers for 1939 excel even their 
previous high standards. O’SHiea 
hydrotoning brings new life and 
longer wear to the fine wools of 
which they are knitted. Style and 
fit are assured by the most care- 
ful workmanship. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


N. PULASKI ROAD i CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALWAYS SEASON! 


"All Year Around, This ‘Breakfast of Champions is a Fine Training 
Meal for Athletes?’ Say Leading Coaches and Stars of Sport 


Here’s a training tip that ought to get a big 
welcome from you and your team—how to help 
make sure your boys eat a substantial, nourishing 
breakfast growing athletes need every day, winter 
and summer! 

Start them right away with this “Breakfast of 
Champions’’—the morning standby of hundreds 
of athletes in many sports. 

It’s a big bowlful of tempting whole wheat 
flakes—crisp, delicious Wheaties—with plenty of 
milk or cream and some fruit. For nourishment, and 
for keen, zippy flavor that keeps hearty appetites 
coming back for more, this breakfast is a winner! 


AND HERE’S WHY 

Wheaties provide the food values of whole wheat 
in a new, easily digestible form—big, crunchy, 
toasted flakes packed with satisfying goodness. 
Add milk and fruit to your Wheaties and you 
have a complete, well-rounded meal that delivers 
a variety of food elements that belong in an ath- 
lete’s diet. Muscle-building proteins! The minerals 
calcium and phosphorus! Vitamins A, B, C, and G! 
Abundant food-energy, the “‘food-fuel” that helps 


build stamina and endurance! No wonder cham- 
pions know this dish as a ““Breakfast of Champions!” 

WINTER A RIGHT TIME TO EAT WHEATIES 

You make a wise choice when you recommend 
Wheaties for the winter training table. Whole 
wheat, you know, is an excellent source of “‘heat- 
energy” units that help protect us against cold 
weather. And whole wheat in the ready-to-eat form 
of Wheaties supplies the same number of these im- 
portant “‘heat-energy” units as a like amount of the 
same grain would supply in hot cereal form! 

So, starting right now, get Wheaties on your 
own morning line-up and enjoy this “Breakfast of 
Champions’. We're sure that once you discover 
how nourishing and satisfying and downright de- 
licious this breakfast is, you'll want to tell those 
young athletes of yours about Wheaties right 
away! Ask your grocer today for the orange and 
blue package of Wheaties. 


Wheaties and advertising 
claims for them are ac- 
cepted by the Council on 
Foods of the American 
Medical Association. 


AMERICAN 


MEDICAL 
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| WITH MILK OR CREAM AND SOME FRUIT #@ 
“Breakfast of Champions” = 
he 

Wheaties and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. Copyright 1938, General Mills, Inc. 
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ESPITE the fact 

that the rules 

making bodies in 
the various sports are a 
group of hard-working, 
progressive men, almost 
every sports code has a 
number of interpretations 
of doubtful value which 
survive only because of 
tradition. Some of thése 
interpretations were put 
into the book at a time 
when they had a specific 
purpose which has since 
disappeared. They remain 
in the code because the 
rules framers, when they 
convene after every sports 
season to amend, discard 
or add to the rules, are 
most vitally concerned 
with legislation relative 
to problems of timely sig- 
nificance. 

Following are a few questions which 
deserve some thought: In football: 
Why can no one but the referee kill 
the ball and thus stop play? The offi- 
cials are supposed to be equally re- 
sponsible for all decisions and it is as- 
sumed that they all know when a ball 
is dead. Yet despite the fact that there 
are many situations where it would 
be better for all concerned if the um- 
pire or field judge had authority to 
“blow” the ball dead, the rules restrict 
this prerogative to the referee. 

For example, a player intercepts a 
forward pass or catches a kick near his 
own goal line. He advances the ball 
and steps on the boundary line almost 
directly in front of the umpire or field 
judge. Neither has the authority to sig- 
nal the ball dead and, consequently, 
since the referee is a considerable dis- 
tance away, the player continues on 
down the field and may run ninety 
yards before he is tackled and piled 
upon to end the down. The sum total 
of all this tremendous effort is noth- 
ing. The runner and several other 
players are worn out, there has been 
unnecessary exposure to injury and 
there is considerable delay in bringing 
the ball back to the spot where the boy 
went out of bounds. 

All this would have been avoided if 
the other official had had the right to 
kill the ball. Situations like these are 
avoided in basketball by an officiating 
system in which we have two officials 
with almost equal authority. 


Parallel situation 


PARALLEL situation occurs in 
connection with a fumble which 
strikes the ground and is then recov- 
ered by the opponent. This might hap- 
pen directly in front of one of the other 
officials but the runner, not being sure 
whether he recovered the fumble be- 
fore it struck the ground, may expend 
a lot of wasted energy running with 
a ball that was dead at the spot. 
Of course there are times when a 
foul does not kill the ball, and it might 
argued that the umpire’s horn is 
necessary to protect him and show that 
he did not make up his mind to call 


“Information Please” 


Mr. H. V. Porter, who is secretary of both the National 
Federation Football Rules Committee and the National 
Basketball Committee, poses a few questions on rules 


the foul after observing the subsequent 
action. This protection is probably hy- 
pothetical because the spectators usu- 
ally do not hear the horn. If such pro- 
tection is necessary it could easily be 
provided by having the official give 
some other visible signal at the spot of 
the foul. 

A related question may also be in 
order. Why shouldn’t the ball be killed 
when backs are in motion or when 
there is an illegal shift? About the only 
reason why play has been allowed to 
continue is the possibility of a fumble 
in the subsequent action which might 
be recovered by B. In these situations 
the chance of a fumble is so remote 


that it is doubtful whether it counter- 


balances the extra wasted time and 
energy that is taken when the play is 
allowed to go through to completion. 

Why is it necessary to have two 
stakes on the yardage line outfit? 
There have been a number of cases 
where a player received a serious in- 
jury as a result of tripping over one 
of the stakes or becoming entangled 
in the chain. The only purpose of the 
chain is to measure ten yards at the 
time a new series of downs is started. 
After the forward stake has been an- 
chored, there is no further use for the 
other pole and the chain except when 
it is carried on the field to measure the 
distance from a given yard line. The 
chain might just as well be detached 
and placed where it will do no damage. 
The forward stake and the number box 
tell the distance that must still be 
gained. 

Another question which has been 
raised and which is difficult to answer 
follows: Why should a team be al- 
lowed to profit consistently by com- 
mitting a deliberate foul such as when 
they illegally touch and down a kicked 
ball? It is about the only situation of 
its kind in the game. 

With all the developments in pneu- 
matic padding, why couldn’t it be pos- 
sible to pad the goal posts head high 
with an air filled pad so that injury 
couldn’t possibly result even if the 
posts wére placed back on the goal 
line? Probably at least two-thirds of 
the football men in the country would 
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prefer to have the posts 
back on the goal line ex- 
cept for the injury haz- 
ards involved. This might 
be a solution to the prob- 
lem. 

Now that radios are 
turned off and on and are 
regulated by a mystery 
control box, why couldn’t 
the same principle be ap- 
plied to a signal in foot- 
ball and basketball which 
could always be heard 
above the noise of the 
crowd? The Referee. 
would carry a small con- 
trol box instead of a 
whistle which would op- 
erate a siren stopping 
play, thus preventing the 
many difficulties which 
arise because the players 
cannot hear the whistle. 
Even a small crowd of 
several hundred can make enough 
noise to drown out the sound of the 
whistle. And when the attendance runs 
into the thousands, the whistle, at ex- 
citing moments of the game, is almost 
a futile instrument. 


An optical illusion 


CONNECTION with basketball it 
is a known fact that the traditional 
cover design was adopted because of 
the shape of the four panels which must 
be used when they are to be sewn to- 
gether into a spherical shape. This de- — 
sign lends itself to the sewing but since 
the lines all run in one direction it re- 
sults in an optical illusion, so that a 
ball which is a perfect sphere in shape 
appears to be larger in circumference 
at right angles to the lines, giving ita 
pumpkin-shaped appearance. 

Manufacturers-of the old sewed-type 
ball usually recognized this difficulty 
and made the axis parallel with the 
lines a trifle longer than the other axis. 
Consequently the ball which appeared 
to be best in shape was actually longer 
in one axis than the other. Now that 
balls are being made without sewed 
seams, there is no longer any reason 
for the present design except that bas- 
ketball men, who have become accus- 
tomed to the traditional design, like 
the appearance. Probably some other 
design would be just as pleasing to fu- 
ture basketball players and would not 
cause the optical illusion. 

Why is it necessary to have a basket- 
ball backboard which contains at least 
one-third waste surface? Probably a 
fan-shaped board would ultimately be 
more pleasing to the eye and would 
contain all the necessary banking sur- 
face without the disadvantages of the 
unused portions which block the view 
of the ball going through the basket 
and reduce the angle from which a 
shot from near the end line may be 
made. 

The National Basketball Committee 
is planning to make investigations 
along this line during the coming sea- 
son. Newly designed boards will be 
tried out and data collected relative to 
their effect on the game. 
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ANOTHER WEAPON FOR THE OFFENSE 


By Blair Gullion 


Major change in the basketball code this 
year is the rule opening the far half of the 
free-throw circle for unrestricted occupancy by 
an offensive player without the ball. The possi- 
bilities which this rule will open to the attack- 
ing team are described by Blair Gullion, former 
coach at the University of Tennessee who is 
now coaching at Cornell University. He is the 
author of ‘100 Drills for Teaching Basketball 
Fundamentals’ and ‘'Basketbal] Fundamentals 
Analyzed." 


HANGE is not always prog- 
ress. When the rules framers 
drove the old pivot play out 

of the game in 1935-36 with the 
three-second rule, many coaches and 
fans of basketball thought they had 
gone to too great an extreme. The 
rough play attendant to the old 
bucket play had to be curbed, and 
the three-second rule did it. But most 
coaches believed that the restriction 
should not have extended to the en- 
tire free-throw area. For three years 
the National Association of Basket- 
ball Coaches attempted to prevail 
upon the National Basketball Com- 
mittee to allow the offense some 
freedom in the free-throw circle. But 
their efforts met with failure until 
this year. 

At the last meeting of the National 
Basketball Committee, Rule 14, Sec- 
tion 12 of the basketball code was 
changed to read that “a player shall 
not remain for more than three sec- 
onds in any part of his free-throw 
area while he is in control of the ball; 
nor remain more than three seconds 
in that part of the free-throw area 
between the free-throw line and the 
end line while the ball is in control 
of other members of his team.” 

Under the old ruling, the player 
was limited to three seconds in the 
entire area, with or without the ball. 
The change permits him, when not 
in possession of the ball, to station 
himself in the outer half of the circle 
for an indefinite period. If he receives 
the ball in the free-throw area, the 
three-second rule applies as in the 
past. 

This change was made after con- 
siderable discussion and research 
both for and against the proposal. 
Since the change is a modification of 
a prior ruling, it will be well to study 
the facts behind the adoption of the 
old rule. The old three-second rule 
was adopted to eliminate the rough 
play attendant to the pivot-post 
style of offense. At the time of the 
adoption of this legislation, it was 
agreed that the pivot-post play was 
an officiating problem rather than a 
discrepancy in the basketball code. 
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Under the latest rule change a player without the ball can 
stay indefinitely in the far half of the free-throw circle 


Nevertheless, the purpose in adopt- 
ing the three-second rule was to take 
some of the burden off the official. 
While the rule has not greatly 
handicapped the pivot play and has 
resulted in less strain on the official, 
the major criticism of the rule by 
coaches is that it has been instru- 
mental in the tremendous increase 
in the use of the zone defense and 
various combination or loose man- 
to-man defenses. 

The restricted area has long been 
regarded as the key territory in at- 
tacking the zone defense. Prior to 
the adoption of the three-second 
rule, the usual procedure against a 
zone defense was to place a rangy 
player under the basket and revolve 
the offense around him. On passes 
to this player, the defense would have 
a tendency to close in on him, al- 
lowing the other attacking players 
to get off good medium-length shots 
and to work under the basket if the 
rear line was drawn up. This player 
was the spark plug of the attack 
against the zone. And when the rules 
makers “drew his teeth” by imposing 
a three-second restriction on his 
play in the bucket, it became ex- 
tremely difficult for the game’s teach- 
ers to devise methods of penetrating 
the zone. Many teams had no idea 
whatever of how to attack them and 
as a result basketball interest in 
these communities diminished con- 
siderably. 


Compromise rule drafted 


Since all rules changes are de- 
signed primarily to obtain a balance 
between offense and defense, it was 
only natural that this disparity 
should come up for discussion at the 
annual meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Basketball Coaches. 
Many coaches advocated the return 
of the pivot play while others were 
in favor of the rule as it stood. How- 
ever, the great majority of the 
coaches felt that the old pivot play 
encouraged the use of the “freak” 
whose only stock in trade was his 
height, and that the three-second 
rule in the entire free-throw area 
gave the advantage to the defense. 
Therefore, a compromise rule was 
drafted and submitted to the legis- 
lators for ratification. After turning 
it down for three years, the National 
Basketball Committee accepted it 
this year. 

In order to obtain the general re- 
action of the country to this rule 


change, the writer solicited a num- 
ber of the leading coaches in the 
various basketball centers of the na- 
tion. Several opinions follow: 

Coach George Keogan of Notre 
Dame has always been a leader in the 
fight to give the offense an even break 
against zone and loose defenses. He 
says, “It is known by all coaches that 
a man in that position (outer half of 
free-throw circle) is very necessary 
in playing against a zone defense. He 
was of little or no value in there for 
the past two years, with or without 
the ball. But the new rule allows him 
to remain there as long as he wishes 
without the ball, and the three-sec- 
ond rule applies only when he has the 
ball. Therefore, the new rule allows 
you greater liberties than the old 
rule. I sincerely believe that it is go- 
ing to help a great deal in meeting 
these various types of group defenses. 
... The type of offense based on a 
man in the free-throw circle is simple 
but very effective and I am sure all 
coaches of small schools are glad to 
have the change.” 

Coach O. B. Cowles of Dartmouth 
(Eastern Intercollegiate League 
champions) believes that the rule 
“will allow better distribution of of- 
fensive players and should eliminate 
congestion with an improved game 
as the result... will help eliminate 
errors made by officials who have 
been over-officious in calling viola- 
tions of the three-second rule on the 
player with the ball... am heartily 
in favor of maintaining the present 
restrictions in that part of the free- 
throw area between the free-throw 
line and the end line.” 

Coach Roy Mundorff of Georgia 
Tech. (Southeastern League cham- 
pions) has been very active in get- 
ting the present change and is also 
in favor of the return to the pivot 
game with the abolition of the entire 
rule. Mundorff points out the handi- 
cap of any restricted area to high 
schools playing on floors 60 by 30 
ft. with low ceilings and other handi- 
caps of space. This condition is not 
only prevalent in the South but can 
ibe found in all sections of the coun- 
try. The results of a questionnaire 
sent out throughout the South by this 
popular coach indicated a desire by 
Southern coaches to abolish the 
three-second rule entirely. 

Coach Lew Andreas of Syracuse 
University believes, “that the new 
rule will help somewhat against the 
zone defense, but that it is a great 
mistake to restrict the area at all. 
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Pivot-Post Screens 


Diag. | shows the possibilities of using the 
pivot man, 5, as a post or screen. 2 passes to 4 
and follows his pass to set up an inside screen 
for that player. 4 comes out with a short drib- 
ble and passes to | cutting by 5 in the free- 
throw circle. If X5 shifts to pick up |, 5 may 
pivot and cut for the pass a 4. This play 
may be worked by any of the other players, 
using 5 as a screen. 


In Diag. 2 the center (5) cuts from the up- 
pivot position to a deep-pivot position. 2 passes 
to 4 while 5 cuts for the basket for the sec- 
ondary pass. 4 follows his pass and runs his man 
into 5. 3 feints as if to go behind the pivot man 
but changes direction and crosses in front of 
him on the opposite side. 2 sets up an inside 
screen for | who cuts for the basket if free or 
suddenly stops to take a pass from 5 and shoots. 


_ Diag. 3 outlines a plan for a delayed or 
freeze" offense based on the rule change. 
When the man guarding 5 falls in directly be- 
hind him, the latter is used as the pivotal point 
of the attack. The players on the outside move 
the ball and look for an opportunity to get the 
pass through to him. The players may screen 
for each other or use the pivot man as a post. 
If 5's quard is overshifted either to the right or 
left, the attacking players on the outside move 
the ball rapidly and wait for a chance to flip 
® pass to 5 cutting for the basket. 


If a player in the outer half of the 
circle had time to handle the ball 
after he received it without time re- 
striction, it would be a great ad- 
vantage over the present rule.” 

Coach Ward Lambert of Purdue 
University (Big Ten champions) 
feels “that allowing a pivot man in 
the upper half without the ball adds 
some space in which to operate but 
does not give the big center such an 
advantage on short shots and re- 
bounding as without the three-sec- 
ond rule. ... Believe it to be a 
good compromise.” 

Everett Dean, the former Indiana 
coach now at Stanford. “Many 
coaches are wondering just how 
much this change will affect the 
coaching and playing of the game. 
The modification of the three-second 
rule will give slight relief to the rigid 
restrictions of the past two or three 
years. It will be of definite help in 
combating the zone defense. It will 
also give the pivot man a little more 
freedom in maneuvering and setting 
up blocks in the outer half of the foul 
ring. I think it was a very good rule 
change providing the coaches do not 
abuse the pivot play as they did prior 
to the introduction of the three-sec- 
ond rule. Without doubt, this slight 
change is a step in the right direction 
for better balance between offense 
and defense.”’ 

It is generally felt that the change 
in the rule will have the following 
effects: — 

1. Afford better distribution of 
offensive players with a correspond- 
ing spread of the zone or bunch de- 
fenses which will open lanes for cut- 
ting for shorter shots and a more 
varied attack. 

2. Facilitate somewhat the attack 
against the zone defense, but still not 
open enough of the. territory to 
equalize the balance between of- 
fense and defense. 

3. Give an increased opportunity 
for scoring from the center area. 

4. Allow better cutting angles by 
the player stationed in the outer half 
of the circle. 

5. Allow some variation of attack 
against the man-to-man defense, but 
not permit a general return to the 
pivot game since the threat of the 
hook-shot from 15 feet out is not 
strong enough. 

6. Allow better offensive rebound- 
ing through the better rebound- 
ing position gained by stationary 
play in the unrestricted area of the 
circle. 

7. Make less decisions for the of- 
ficial and thus speed up play by 
fewer interruptions in the game. 

8. Permit use of screen play 
where players cut across the pivot 
man stationed in outer half of the 
circle without the ball. 


Penetrating a Zone 


In Diag. 1, 2 dribbles to suck in the two de- 
fensive men in front of him, and passes to 4 
who whips the ball over to the pivot man. 4 
feints to cut behind X2 to draw his attention 
to the outside, and then drops into the corner. 
5 may feed either 4 in the corner, 3 crossing, 
or | about eight feet out from the basket along 
the end line. If he is open 5 may take the shot 
himself. 


Diag. 2 starts out the same way with 2 suck- 
ing in the defensive men by dribbling forward. 
But this time he passes to | and cuts for the 
basket to draw XI over with him. 3, who had 
started for the corner while 2 was handling the 
ball, comes back to take the pass from | and 
rifles it into the pivot. If XI moves up to take 
5, the latter may pass to 2 or to 4 after X2 has 
been pulled back by 3's diagonal cut. 


In Diag. 3, 2 again initiates the play by draw- 
ing the defensive men together. He then shoots 
a pass in to the pivot man. 4 drives across the 
basket to pull XI in toward the center, while 3 
cuts behind him for the pass from 5. The latter 
then breaks for the basket to divert XI's atten- 
tion, and 4 comes back to the side of the free- 
throw lane to take a pass from 3. 4 may shoot 
or pass to 5. In all of these plays the pivot man, 
5, cuts to the edge of the circle to receive any 
passes, and usually uses a short dribble to get 
out of the restricted area. 
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Believing that the zone defense is taught at 
the expense of more fundamental principles of 
defense, Preston Beaver, coach at Mercers- 
burg, Pa., High School, writes on the con side 
of the zone defense. 


YEAR ago the cause célébre in 
A basketball was the zone de- 
fense. The increase in popu- 
larity of this type of defense (and 
probably the difficulty most coaches 
experienced in piercing it), divided 
the coaches of the country into two 
camps — one side firmly advocating 
legislation to curb it, and the other 
side just as firm in their pro stand. 
The elimination of the center jump 
after field goals last year, relieved 
somewhat the pressure on the zone 
defense since the coaches had some- 
thing more timely to occupy their 
attention. But the issue of the zone 
defense still remains, more vital 
than ever, for the elimination of the 
center jump tended to increase the 
popularity of the zone. 

While the writer realizes the va- 
lidity of most arguments in support 
of the zone defense, he believes that 
there is a time and a place for this 
type of defensive tactic. Coaches 
who do not approve of the new rule 
in which the team scored upon re- 
ceives the ball under its basket, claim 
that they must use some method of 
giving their boys a breathing spell; 
others use the zone defense because 
they believe it is an excellent set-up 
from which to start a fast break upon 
gaining possession of the ball; an- 
other school of coaches use it be- 
cause it provides excellent protec- 
tion against pick-offs or blocks and 
the fast break; and some coaches 
who have long schedules and tourna- 
ment play after the regular season 
claim that it gives their boys the 
needed rest. 

In rebuttal to these pro arguments, 
are the following questions: why 
not teach players the advantage of 
mixing the slow break with the fast 
break; why not impress upon them 
the need for clean ball-handling 


> 
Fake Shot and Dribble 


After receiving a pass in the outer half of 
the free-throw circle, the ball-handler (No. 4) 
pivots on the left foot and steps back on the 
right. As he brings the ball over-head for a 
pass or shot, the defensive man lunges forward 
and attempts to bat the ball down. 4 quickly 
lowers the ball and dribbles through on the in- 
side. Note, in the last picture, how the drib- 
bler cuts off the guard from the ball by using 
the hand furthest away from the guard to drib- 
ble and dipping his right shoulder so that it is 
almost impossible for the guard to get at the 
ball without fouling. 


AGAINST THE ZONE 


By Preston Beaver 
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and what the loss of the ball means; 
why not teach them to switch in pick- 
off or block situations; why not 
think of the welfare of the boys and 
formulate a safe and sane schedule? 

Previously, the writer mentioned 
something about a time and place 
for the zone defense. The time and 
place is in that high school or col- 
lege where the very basic principle 
of the zone defense has already been 
taught—individual defense or the 
so-called man-to-man. A _ player 
cannot master the zone type of de- 
fense, where he is often called upon 
to guard two or more offensive 
players at one time, until he knows 
how to guard one man properly. 
Even a good zone defense very rarely 
can stop five good ball-handlers on 
a regulation-sized court. However, 
it may be done in a “box-car”’ sized 
gymnasium. 


Zone is a crutch 


The writer’s severest criticism of 
the zone is its use in small high 
schools where the boys have not first 
been taught individual defense. 
Coaches of such schools, when asked 
their reasons for using the zone, 
invariably reply, “My boys are so 
poor at man-to-man defense that I 
am forced to use it.’ In short, the 
zone is their crutch or last resort 
to teach defense. 

Yet in watching these same teams 
play, the writer has seen the players 
leaving their feet at the wrong time, 
taking their eyes off their man, play- 
ing their man too close, using cross- 
over steps when they should be using 
the box step, playing the ball in- 
stead of the man, and turning their 
back to the man they are guarding. 

These coaches should spend a 
little more time on the fundamentals 
of offensive play (ball-handling, 
cutting, return pass, moving the ball 
and man, etc.) and such defensive 
fundamentals as the proper use of 
feet and hands, stances, when to 
leave the feet, not to play the man 
and the ball too closely, etc. In 
teaching these basic fundamentals 
of team offense and defense, the 
coach gives the player the funda- 
mental skills that will enable him 
to cope with any situation that may 
arise in a game. You may lose a few 
games this way, but you will be more 
deserving of the title, “coach.” After 
all, the easiest way is not necessarily 
the right way. We all realize that 
victory is desirable, but there are 
other things that also should and 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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William R. Wood, basketball coach at the 
University High School of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa, conducts the “Coaches’ Corner’ 
department for Scholastic Coach. In Novem- 
ber, 1934, the author contributed an article 
on the single pivot-post attack in which the 
post was set up squarely on the foul line. In 
another article last December, Wood drifted 
entirely away from the pivot idea and de- 
scribed a simplified figure 8 offense. The versa- 
tile Mr. Wood now presents some possibilities 
from a double pivot-post set-up in which the 
posts are stationed on the sides of the free- 
throw lane. 


M coaches believe that 
the pivot-post attack will 
come back strong this year. 
They base their presumption on the 
latest rule change which allows an 
offensive player without the ball to 
take a position in the outer half of 
the free-throw circle and to stay 
there for any length of time. 

When the three-second rule drove 
the old bucket play out of the game 
three years ago, many basketball 
teachers were forced to discard their 
pivot system and build their attack 
around something else. Other men, 
loath to abandon a system that had 
paid dividends, merely moved the 
man out of the free-throw lane and 
set him up somewhere between the 
lane and the sideline. During a period 
when the defense appeared to be 
dominating the offense, these coaches 


continued to operate with a single or » 


double pivot-post. 

Undoubtedly, these men will re- 
turn to the wars this winter with joy 
in their hearts and little variation in 
their attack. It is extremely unlikely 
that they will move the post back 
into the free-throw lane. As long as 
the man in the bucket cannot move 
in under the basket and hold the ball 
for more than three seconds, the fate 


By William R. Wood 


of the pivot-post attack, in its origi- 
nal form, is sealed. Even though the 
new rules permit the pivot free park- 
ing space in the outer half of the 
circle he is still too far back to con- 
stitute a scoring threat. And that’s 
what made the pivot system click in 
the old days. A big, shifty man could 
turn every once in a while a drop in 
a basket. As long as he was in a scor- 
ing position his guard would have 
to stay close and think twice before 
switching to a man cutting off the 
post. 

Under the new rules the closest 
the pivot man can set up to the basket 
is 15 feet—too far away for accurate 
shooting but a good position as far 
as screening is concerned. However, 
this may be overdone. If a man is al- 
ways sent into the free-throw lane 
to function as a post or screen, his 
guard can gum up the entire attack. 
Knowing he has little to fear from the 
pivot as a scoring threat, the guard 
may drop back four or five feet and 


Sideline Screen 


In the pictures at the top of the page, 
No. 7, perceiving that his teammate, No. 
4, is too strongly guarded to dribble 
through to the Basket, takes advantage 
of the circumstance to work a clever 
screen play and shake loose for a clear 
pass to the basket. As 4 dribbles past the 
free-throw circle, 7 starts jogging along 
the end line and then up the side of the 
court. The dribbler, realizing that he 
is getting nowhere, pulls up short, pivots 
and shoots a pass to a teammate (not 
in the picture) located near the center 
of the court. As 7 comes up to a point 
opposite 4, he changes direction with 
a sudden burst of speed and cuts sharp- 
ly off his stationary teammate for a pass 
from the ball-handler. Ordinarily, 7's 


guard is run squarely into the post. 


ATTACKING FROM A DOUBLE PIVOT-POST 


jam up the middle, picking up any 
man cutting off the post. 

It seems, then, that to make the 
most out of the latest rule change, 
the pivot men should keep moving 
in and out of the lane. Many coaches 
have been doing this during the past 
three years but a mental hazard 
handicapped the pivot. Fearful of re- 
maining in the circle too long he was 
often unable to maneuver freely into 
a good position to receive the pass. 
With the new rule in effect this year, 
this ‘mental hazard is entirely elim- 
inated. 

At University High we are going 
to use the same type of double pivot- 
post attack we used last year. We 
believe it should be even more effec- 
tive under the new rules. The system 
is built around the individual talents 
of the players. Last year our guards, 
numbers 1 and 2 in the accompany- 
ing diagrams, were fast but very 
poor shots. One forward (5) was big 
and slow and handicapped by a bad 
knee, but he was an excellent shot 
with either hand. We set him up un- 
der the basket where he could use 
his height to advantage and didn’t 
have to move around too much. The 
other forward, 3, and the center, 4, 
were exceptionally clever ball- 
handlers. Hence, the pivot-post at- 
tack seemed the logical offense to 
adopt. 


Diagram I 

The diagrams outline some inter- 
esting possibilities from the double 
pivot-post set-up. The principle of 
going - behind - the - receiver - af- 
ter-the-pass, one of the oldest and 
simplest maneuvers that has its place 
in almost every system of play, is 


/ 


shown in Diag. 1. The play may be 
started by either of the guards, 1 or 
2. Although there is some danger of 
1’s long pass to 3 being intercepted, 
almost invariably 1 will be wide- 
open for a shot after he has gone be- 
hind the screen created by 3 in han- 
dling the ball. Normally, however, 
the first pass will go from 2 to 3. 2 
follows the pass at top speed, cutting 
as close to 3 as possible in the hope of 
running his man into the post. 


As the play starts 4, the center, 
tries to draw his opponent out of 
position by edging toward the op- 
posite sideline before cutting back 
fast into the free-throw circle to re- 
ceive the second pass, usually a low 
bounce, from 3, who cuts in back of 
4 to the edge of the free-throw circle 
for a set shot in case 4 is unable to 
get the pass through to 2 or if the 
latter has not worked himself free. 
Occasionally 4 is able to drive in di- 
rectly for the shot. However, the 
play is usually completed with a pass 
from 4 to 2 driving in hard for the 
set-up. 

The moment 8 passes to 4, 5 slides 
across the basket, drawing his op- 
ponent with him, in order to create 
an opening for 2. If X5 shifts to pick 
up 2, the latter can whip a quick 
pass to 5 or 4 has the option of pivot- 
ing and passing to 5 for a set-up on 
the opposite side of the basket. If X3 
shifts to pick up 2, 3 is wide open 
for a return pass from 4 and a set or 
dribble-in shot. When all avenues 
leading in are blocked, 4 can pass out 
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to 1 to start another or the same play. 
Usually, the play will go through as 
diagrammed with 2 getting a close- 
in shot with 5 and 4 helping out on 
the follow-up and 3 and 1 in good 
position to drop back quickly on de- 
fense. The possibility of using a simi- 
lar play down the left side of the 
floor is readily apparent. 


Diagram 2 

In Diag. 1 the principle of the 
player - going - behind - the - re- 
ceiver was used; in Diag. 2 exactly 
the opposite principle, that of the 
passer - going - in - front - of - the - 
receiver, is applied. The play begins 
with a pass from 1 to 2. 1 then cuts 
across the middle of the floor in front 
of the receiver to set up a screen for 
3, who has started down the outside 
toward the basket in an attempt to 
draw his opponent into the trap. 

Meanwhile 4 has been edging to- 
ward the sideline in order to pull his 
opponent out of a strong defensive 
position in the free-throw circle; he 
comes back fast to receive a pass from 
2 and bounce passes quickly to 3 (if 
he has lost his opponent on the 
screen) for the dribble in. 5 has 
drawn his opponent into the corner 
and is ready to dash back to help out 
on the defense, if necessary. If X5 
shifts to stop 3, 3 can pass to 5 or 4 
may pivot and pass to 5 cutting back 
from the corner for the shot. 4, 3 and 
1 are in on the follow up usually, 
while 2 and 5 are alert to take care of 
defensive needs. 


Diagram 3 

The principle in Diag. 3 is the same 
as in the preceding play. Here, how- 
ever, after passing the ball to 1, 2 
moves in front of two teammates, 1 
and 4, automatically setting up a 
natural screen for each. It is essen- 
tial that 2 travel at top speed after 
making the pass in order that 1 will 
be able to make the second pass be- 
hind him to 3 and cut around the 
screen at the time the defense is most 
apt to be confused. 

It will be noted that 3, who angles 
out fast to receive the pass, has a 
choice of passing to 1 driving down 
the middle or to wait and pass to 4. 
When correctly timed 4 will trail 1 
into the basket area by about fifteen 
feet. Unless he tries to crowd in too 
close after 1, the trailer is almost al- 
ways wide open. By experimenting 
a little 4 will discover just how far 
to swing toward the outside before 
cutting back around the screen. This 
use of a trailer on a play has great 
possibilities. 

If, after receiving the ball, either 
1 or 4 finds his path to the basket 
blocked by X5, he should stop and 
leap high in the air as if for a one- 
hand push shot and then, while at the 
top of his jump, flip the ball quickly 
to 5 poised in the corner for a set 
shot. Both 1 and 4, likewise, have the 
possibility of pivoting and passing to 
2 driving in from the left after the 
double screen. Although it takes an 
unusual amount of skill to accom- 
plish, 1, instead of shooting at the 
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height of his jump, may also pass 
back over his head to trailer 4. 

A brief study of the diagram will 
show that if the defense stops both 
1 and 4 coming down the middle, 3 
can easily convert the play into a 
yariation similar to that shown in 
Diag. 1 by pivoting to the outside, 
passing to 5 coming up the side of 
the floor, and going around the out- 
side of 5 on a cut for the basket. The 
passing in this case will be from 3 to 
5 to 4 (or possibly to 1 if he can get 
position on his opponent under the 
basket) to 3 for the shot. 


Diagram 4 and 5 

Diags. 4 and 5 illustrate a very 
simple maneuver that requires a 
good dribbler in each case. In Diag. 
4, 1 apparently tries to dribble 
around 4 for a close-in shot, and if 
he is a clever dribbler with a change 
of pace, he is sometimes able to ac- 
complish this. Normally, however, 
he tries to get his opponent to go 
with him towards the sideline before 
pivoting abruptly to bounce pass to 
4 who has turned to face the ball. 
4 returns the ball immediately to 1 
who dribbles in for the shot. 


Diag. 5 shows 2 executing the same 
maneuver with a slight variation. If, 
after receiving return pass from 4, 
he is still closely guarded, he may 
draw his opponent to the edge of the 
free-throw circle, pivot, and flip the 
ball to 3 who has been working up 
the sideline waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to help out. 


Diagram 6 

Diag. 6 shows a very effective play 
quite similar to the one outlined in 
the first diagram but making use of 
5’s strong scoring position under the 
basket. The one essential is 5’s abil- 
ity to get position on his opponent at 
the right time to receive a pass from 
4. He should also be able to pivot and 
shoot in either direction. If he can 
lay the ball up accurately with his 
left hand, he is invaluable. 4 should 
be taught how to make a back-hand 
spot-pass. 2 starts the play by shoot- 
ing a pass over to 1. The latter whips 
the ball to 4 and follows his pass on 
the outside. 4 passes to 5 for a quick 
shot at the basket. If 1 has success- 
fully run his man into 4, then either 4 
or 5 may slip him a return pass. 


Diagram 7 


Diag. 7 indicates the strength of 
3’s position as a feeder for both 5 and 
4. When the ball can be passed to 3, 
the defense is always in hot water. 
This is particularly true if 3 is fairly 
800d on set shots about twenty-five 
feet from the basket. As shown in this 


diagram, 3 may pass directly to 5 for 
the shot or he may pass to 5 and set 
up a screen for 4 who receives a short 
pass from 5 for a set or one-hand 
push shot a few feet from the basket. 

3 may also pass to 4 with 5 coming 
out to set up a screen for 3 to go in 
around the outside for a return pass 
from 4. Other possibilities, such as 3 
cutting around 4 in the free-throw 
circle to get a shot on the left side 
of the basket after a passing com- 
bination of 3 to 4 to 5 to 3, are pos- 
sible. 


Diagram 8 


Another possibility for 5 is shown 
in Diag. 8. Both 3 and 4 come in 
slowly ealling for the ball. 5 crosses 
under the basket and then swings 
back sharply behind the double 
screen for the pass from 2 and a set 
or one-hand push shot. 3 and 4 are 
in ideal position for rebound work. 


Diagram 9 

The double pivot-post set-up lends 
itself admirably to an unusually ef- 
fective out-of-bounds play under the 
basket (Diag. 9). It is 3’s duty always 
in the offensive half of the court to 
pass the ball in from out-of-bounds. 
5 and 4 face the ball in their usual 
double pivot-post positions. As a 
“breaking” signal 3 bounces the bali 
on the floor out-of-bounds. 5 im- 
mediately backs into the middle of 
the free-throw lane in order to cre- 
ate a temporary screen for 4 who has 
pivoted away from the basket on his 


right foot and is now dashing in for 
the set-up. 5 hesitates for the screen 
and then comes in on the left side for 
a pass in case his opponent has 
shifted to stop 4. If the area under 
the basket remains congested 3 pass- 
es over the heads of the players to 1, 
who has been freed by 2’s screen, for 
a set-shot. 3 comes back into the 
court quickly on the open side. 


Diagram 10 

Against an ordinary 3-2 zone de- 
fense (Diag. 10) the back pivot man, 
5, moves over to the left side of the 
floor parallel to 3. By rapid passing 
(and against a zone defense it should 
be remembered that the ball must 
be kept moving while the offensive 
players maintain their positions un- 
til the right moment for a break oc- 
curs) the ball comes into the pos- 
session of 4 behind the three men in 
the front line of the defense. The sit- 
uation then becomes three offensive 
players against two defensive men. 
One of the men on defense must stop 
4 and thereby either 5 or 3 is left 
unguarded. 


Note that 4 swings into the free- 
throw circle the instant the ball 
reaches him. 5 and 3 must not cut in 
too soon. The ball may be worked into 
4 from either side of the floor, or it 
may be passed directly to him from 
1 or 2. Constant practice against a 
zone is necessary in order for the 
players to accustom themselves to the 
rapid-fire passing and the delayed 
cutting. 


Diag. 7 Diag. 8 
Diag.9 9 Diag.10 a 
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A DEFENSE OF THE ZONE DEFENSE 


One of the most attractive features of the five-man 
defense is its invulnerability to block or screen plays 


By Ellery R. Purdy 


Ellery R. Purdy of Rutland, Vt., High School, 
who has played and coached basketball for 
over 20 years, believes the zone is far superior 
to the man-to-man as an all-round defense 
and has always. used it in his coaching. On 
page 8 Preston Beaver takes a stand on the 
opposite side of the fence. 


ball, like boom times and de- 

pressions, move in cycles. The 
history of the game, especially in the 
last 20 years, has been the story of 
the alternate rise and fall of the man- 
to-man and the zone defense. Ten 
years ago the zone was in the ascend- 
ency, but the stall brought about its 


S YSTEMS of defensive basket- 


team forced to cross into the offen- 
sive half of the court in ten seconds, 
the rules makers created a situation 
which fairly shrieked for some adap- 
tation of a five-man defense. 

Probably the most immediate 
cause for the trend back to the zone 
defense has been the increasing 
popularity of block or screen plays. 
The man-to-man defense is espe- 
cially vulnerable to this type of of- 
fense. In fact it is almost impossible 
for a man-to-man to stop some legal 
screen plays if they are executed per- 
fectly. 

On the other hand, blocks and 


fense lies in the fact that the players 
are watching the ball rather than an 
assigned opponent. They will, there- 
fore, intercept many more passes 
than the man-to-man. This is the 
major objective of the zone. In the 
man-to-man the idea is “let them 
catch the ball and then see what wil] 
happen next.” 

By watching the ball rather than 
the man the zone player is also able 
to take longer chances in trying to 
cut in on a pass. If he fails to inter- 
cept and overruns the play it is more 
than likely that the opponent will be 
picked up by a defensive player in 


Lad 


downfall and resulted in a general 
popularity of some form of the man- 
to-man. 

During the past three years, how- 
ever, the zone has received a new 
lease on life and is being utilized by 
many outstanding school and college 
teams. The rules makers were mainly 
responsible for this resurgence of the 
zone by eliminating two of the weak- 
est links in the five-man defense. 
First they struck a death blow at 
stalling tactics by incorporating the 
10-second rule into the code. At one 
time a team employing a zone de- 
fense were almost forced to abandon 
the security of the defensive half of 
the court in order to go out and play 
the ball against a team stalling in the 
backcourt. But now the offense must 
move in to the defense. 


The legislators completed the job 
in 1935-36. When they imposed a 3- 
second restriction on pivot play in the 
free-throw lane, with or without the 
ball, the offense lost one of its most 
potent weapons to riddle a zone de- 
fense. This no-parking ordinance re- 
lieved the pressure on the defensive 
guards in a very vital area. With the 
center of the floor protected literally 
by the rules book and the attacking 


Diag. 2 


screens seldom work with any de- 
gree of effectiveness or consistency 
against a zone because the defensive 
players play the ball rather than the 
man. This fact is emphasized on out- 
of-bounds plays, which are based in- 
variably on some variation of a 
screen. Fortunately for most coaches 
and teams employing the man-to- 
man defense, few of their opponents 
ever develop the full potentialities 
of the screen on out-of-bounds balls. 
The zone-coached team does not 
have to depend on the inefficiency of 
its rivals. The set-up of the zone, by 
its very nature, nullifies most of the 
threat from out of bounds. 

Another advantage of team de- 


some other zone. The possibilities of 
a switch are not so strong in a man- 
to-man unless the players are ex- 
ceptionally well schooled on defense. 
The defender is also less apt to foul 
in a zone. 


Ideal for fast break 


Since the players in a zone defense 
protect a specific area, are following 
the ball continuously and usually 
play in a position facing their own 
basket, they are not only able to in- 
tercept more passes but they are 
more quickly aware of it when a pass 
has been intercepted and are in better 
position to break fast for a score. The 
defensive player recovering the ball, 
either by interception or rebound, 
does not have to hesitate in seeking 
an outlet for his first pass or dribble 
while he looks for a possible receiver. 
He knows the exact location of his 
teammates and where to pass, since 
the defensive zones immediately be- 
come offensive zones. This greater 
adaptability of the zone defense to 
the fast break is another reason for 
its recent rejuvenation. 

However, just because the game 


has speeded up tremendously since 


the center jump was taken out of the 
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rules, this does not necessarily imply 
that the game is more haphazard. Set 
plays for a fast-breaking attack can 
more readily be planned from the 
zone defense because the coach al- 
ways knows the relative positions of 
the players. 

It is simple to synchronize the im- 
mediate or fast-breaking attack with 
the delayed offense. The same set 
plays can be employed for both, 
originating from a formation based 
upon the defensive zone positions. 
This is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing diagrams. 

Diag. 1 outlines the popular 2-1-2 
zone defense. In these zones the play- 
ers are ideally located to start any 
type of offensive maneuvers once 
they gain possession. The center usu- 
ally helps the guards with the re- 
bounding. Diag. 2 shows a fast-break 
play from this 2-1-2 set-up. The 
guard recovering the rebound passes 
out to the forward waiting in his 
zone, then cuts behind the forward 
and to the outside. The center breaks 
away from the forward receiving the 
pass, and sets up a moving screen for 
the other forward who drives in to 
receive the second pass. He can then 
dribble in to the basket, pass to the 
guard or the center, or pivot and pass 
back to the trailing guard. This lat- 
ter option automatically starts a de- 
layed offensive drive. 


Front men break fast 


As a general rule’the front line men 
in a zone break fast immediately 
after their team gains possession and 
look for a long pass from the re- 
bounder or for the secondary pass if 
the rebounder has already released 
the ball. This is the most familiar 
course of the fast break and one that 
is becoming increasingly difficult to 
work. Basketball men have seen so 
much of it lately that they are all 
keeping two or three men back to 
protect the rear court when posses- 
sion is lost. It then becomes necessary 
for the team just put on offense to fall 
back on some other type of maneuver 
in order to work a fast break. Diag. 
2, with two men sneaking down the 
sidelines, may occasionally throw a 
man into the clear. 

Diag. 3 shows how the same basic 
play can be worked from a slow 
break. Many variations of this play 
are possible from the same forma- 
tion. The danger lies in experiment- 
ing with too many variations and not 
perfecting a few. 

There are many other advantages 
to the zone type of defensive play 
that have been described in detail by 
“Phog” Allen, Craig Ruby and other 
authorities. Some of these follow: 

1. The zone is essentially a team 
defense and does not overload any 


man with too much defensive re- 
sponsibility. This can happen in a 
man-to-man where one player is 
forced to guard the opponents’ most 
dangerous man for the entire game. 

2. A player who has not or cannot 
master the fundamentals of individ- 
ual defense can be relegated to a less 
important zone, usually in the front 
line, where he is supported by a sec- 
ond and sometimes a third line of 
defense. 

3. The zone defense protects the 
area under the basket from which 
the highest percentage of shots are 
usually converted. In order to create 
an air-tight center, the zone may 
have to sacrifice defensive strength 
against long range or corner and side 
shooting, but the percentage of con- 
versions from these spots is far be-- 
low that of under-basket shooting. 

4. It is easy to adjust the zone to 
confuse the defense, changing from 
a 3-2 toa 2-1-2 or to a 2-3, 1-2-2 or 
2-2-1 to meet any particular style 
of attack. However, a mastery of one 
or two types is usually enough, for 
the zone is notorious for its failure 
to yield to preconceived set plays. 
This is one of the reasons why so 
many coaches hate to see the other 
fellow use it. 

5. A legitimate objection to this 
form of defense is the argument that 
it can be used to take advantage of 
irregularities of the playing court, 
particularly by a home team. With a 
narrow court and a low ceiling, even 
a mediocre zone defies penetration. 

6. The zone defense does not ex- 
haust the players as quickly as does 
a man-to-man defense. This is an 
important consideration for high 
school men. When such a strenuous 
indoor game as basketball is played 
in an overheated building, any means 
to take some of the physical strain 
off the players is worthwhile consid- 
ering. In a zone the defenders have 
to cover only a limited area and do 
not have to chase another player all 
over the front court, consuming en- 
ergy which they should conserve for 
offensive drives. This is a major fac- 
tor in tournament play where the 
condition of the teams in the later 
rounds is often the deciding factor. 


Turnabout Screen 


No. 4 starts the play by feinting slightly to 
the left to draw his man over, and then shoots 
a bounce pass to teammate 7 coming out of 
the corner. After the pass 4 takes a step to his 
left and 7 starts dribbling up to the front of 
the free-throw circle. While his teammate is 
still dribbling, 4 pulls his guard to the right 
and sets him up for the ensuing screen play. 
7 comes up to a point about three feet behind 
4's guard, stops dribbling and turns to face 
the basket. As soon as he stops, 4 changes di- 
rection and breaks sharply around 7 to the 
basket. While 7's guard futilely waves at the 
pass, No. 6 is run smack into 7 and 4 is open 
for a scoring pass. 
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ATHLETIC AND NON-ATHLETIC INJURY SURVEY 


Nebraska study shows that athletic injuries are more 
numerous but less severe than non-athletic injuries 


By Charlie H. Foster 


Charlie H. Foster, superintendent and ath- 
letic coach at the Ansley, Neb., High School, 
gathered the material for this study—a com- 
parison of injuries sustained by athletes and 
non-athletes in typical secondary schools—for 
his thesis for the degree of Master of Arts 
at the University of Denver. 


ARLY in the spring of 1937 the 
writer discussed with O. L. 
Webb, secretary of the Ne- 
braska High School Activities Assn., 
the possibilities of a study comparing 
the incidence and type of injuries be- 
tween the athletic and non-athletic 
groups. The Association agreed to 
sponsor the survey and questionnaires 
were circulated to 227 state superin- 
tendents. The study was confined to 
the high schools that had an average 
enrollment of 75 to 300 students. The 
larger schools were not included be- 
cause it was thought that the super- 
intendents or principals of such schools 
would not be informed of all the in- 
juries sustained by non-athletic stu- 
dents; while schools with enrollments 
under 75 do not compete in enough 
forms of competitive athletics to make 
a fair comparison. 
Of the 227 questionnaires which 


“were distributed, 167 were returned. 


Two reports were filled out improperly 
and therefore could not be used in the 
final tabulation. This left 165 reports 
to be considered, or a return of about 
73 percent. Table 1 catalogues the mis- 
cellaneous data and Table 2 presents 
the data pertaining to the number and 
type of injuries sustained by high 
school boys. 


Interpretation of data 


The number of boys enrolled in the 
lower grades of the 165 schools totaled 
10,035. Of this number 3,756 played 
football and an average of 9.5 percent 
were injured in some manner. This 
would indicate that the risk of injury 
was about 10 out of every 100 boys. In 
basketball 4,628 boys competed and 
the percent injured was 3.3, a risk of 
only 3 in 100. The boys in the non- 
athletic group during the football and 
basketball seasons numbered 5,433, 3.9 
percent of whom were injured or about 
4 out of 100. Taking the athletic group 
as a whole (football and basketball), 
8,384 boys participated and 6.1 percent 
were injured, It seems, then, that the 
risk in the athletic group is greater by 
about 2 injuries in a given group of 
100 boys. 

The age of the boy could be a de- 
termining factor as to the number and 
type of injuries but age was not con- 
sidered in this study. However, most 
boys are advised not to play football 
* until they are about 15 years of age. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany published statistics which showed 
that 12 to 15 years was the dangerous 
age for accidents to children, because 


Number of boys out for football _ 
Percent of boys injured in football - 


Number of injuries in basketball - 
Percent of boys injured in basketball 


MISCELLANEOUS DATA TABULATED FROM THE 
165 QUESTIONNAIRES 


Table | 
Number of boys in high schools — eek 


Number of injuries in football _____. 


Number of boys 
Average number of boys in non-athletic group during football and 
basketball seasons ____________- 
Number of injuries in non-athletic group during football and basketball 


209 
Percent of boys injured in non-athletic group during football and 

Number of boys out for football and basketball _____._____________. 8,384 
Number of injuries in football and basketball _........_________ — 
Percent of boys injured in football and basketball _._____._._________ 6.1 


10,035 

. 4,628 


they are careless during this period 
and their bodies are not well devel- 
oped.! 

Many injuries in football occur be- 
cause of the lack of proper equipment. 
M. A. Stevens? declared that the school 
should not be too economical in pur- 
chasing equipment because of the 
hazardous implications of inferior 
equipment. In the May, 1938, Scholastic 
Coach an illustrated article, “Complete 
Equipment for the Six-Man Football 
Player,” appeared which showed how 
it is possible to obtain equipment that 
furnishes the maximum protection at 
a minimum cost. 

In making a comparison of the types 
of injuries received in football, basket- 


ball and the non-athletic (boys) group, . 


the survey indicated that the most 
serious football injuries were broken 
bones, of which there were 86 reported, 
followed by sprained ankles, 70, and 
knee injuries, 38. In basketball the 
most serious injuries were sprained 
ankles (54). The other injuries were 
about evenly divided. In the non-ath- 
letic group the most serious injuries 
reported were two deaths, one by auto- 
mobile and the other by gun. Other 
serious injuries included the loss of 
a hand in acorn grinder and the sever- 
ance of several fingers in a meat cutter. 
There were 44 sprained ankles, 42 
broken bones and 25 serious cuts re- 
ported in the non-athletic group. 
Although the greatest number of 
injuries were found in the athletic 
group the most serious injuries were 
reported in the non-athletic group. 
Most of the serious injuries were due 


1 Statistical Bulletin: “Eleven the Safest 
Age. 1937, pp. 382-383. 
Stevens, “Football Injuries—Their 
Cause Prevention,’ The Athletic Journal, 
February, 1934, p 


to auto accidents. The National Safety 
Council reported in 1932 that more 
boys and girls (ages 5 to 14 years) lost 
their lives in auto accidents than died 
of disease. 

Many serious automobile accidents 
are caused by sheer carelessness or a 
lack of knowledge concerning the 
mechanics of driving. The many driv- 
ing courses that are now being offered 
in our public schools and the introduc- 
tion of safety education into the cur- 
riculum will, in a few years, show 
results. 

A. D. Battey® reported that 60 per- 
cent of injuries to school children in 
1936 occurred in school buildings and 
17 percent on school grounds. This 
fact gives evidence that there are 
many hazards in school buildings and 
grounds and that a removal of these 
hazards would help materially in the 
prevention of accidents. 


No injuries reported 

It is interesting to note that 12 
schools reported no injuries in foot- 
ball, 81 schools sent in a clean bill of 
goods for basketball injuries and 97 
reported no injuries in the non-athletic 
group. It is evident that some schools 
have more injuries than others. There 
are several factors that contribute to 
this. Some coaches have acquired a 
working knowledge of first aid, ban- 
daging and physiotherapy through a 
health or physical education minor 
or major in college; others have had 
little or no training in the prevention 
and treatment of athletic injuries. In 
training men to be coaches, our col- 
leges cannot make doctors out of them. 
It is necessary, therefore, for all 


3A. D. “Student Accidents,” Safety 
Education 
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schools to have a doctor on hand to 
examine all boys at the start of the 
athletic season and at any time when 
sickness or injury occurs. The Ne- 
-praska High School Activities Assn. 
requires all boys competing in ath- 
Jetics to be examined each semester of 
competition. This has had a tendency 
to cut down injuries, but in the smaller 
schools doctors are not always avail- 
able. 
Since 73 percent of the superinten- 
dents answered the questionnaire, the 
writer believes the data obtained is 
typical of the average Nebraska town 
of from 300 to 400 population, repre- 
senting the majority of the boys in the 
state who participate in athletics. Two 
conclusions are obvious: (1) the in- 
juries suffered by athletes in football 
and basketball were greater in num- 
ber, but of a less severe nature, than 
those in the non-athletic group by 
about 2 injuries in every 100; (2) foot- 
ball players run a greater risk of in- 
jury than basketball players or those 
of the non-athletic group. From other 
state-wide surveys which have been 
made from time to time, this latter 
point holds true in other states as well. 
In 1933 N. P. Nielson’ completed a 
study of 373 schools concerning foot- 
ball injuries in the state of California. 
This survey covered 220,261 students. 


two-year period, 1929-31 revealed some 
interesting data.® In 1929, 4,319 boys 
from 93 schools competing in football 
reported 504 injuries, an average of 
11.4 percent injured. In 1930, 106 
schools competing in football reported 
549 injuries among 5,456 boys, an aver- 
age of 10 percent. 

The Indiana High School Athletic 
Assn. made a survey of injuries in 
1932. Of the 5,091 boys who competed 
in football, 963 (18 percent) were in- 
jured. The most common injury re- 
ported was a sprain. 

During the period from 1935-38 a 
large drop was noticed in the number 
and severity of football injuries. H. B. 
Burns’ made a study from Sept. 7, 1936 
to Nov. 28, 1936, of 500 boys who played 
football for 600 practice and game ses- 
sions, representing 37,000 individual 
hours of football. There were only 105 
injuries reported and of this number 
only five were serious. Ninety percent 
of the injuries were of minor nature. 
The construction of better football 
fields has helped reduce the number of 
cuts, scratches, etc., that were due to 
bumpy, poorly-kept gridirons. 

In 1933 considerable comment was 
heard concerning football fatalities. 
Yet, over a period of years, for every 
million students enrolled in college and 
high schools only about five die as a 


THE NUMBER AND KIND OF INJURIES SUSTAINED IN 
165 NEBRASKA HIGH SCHOOLS 
Table 2 
Football Basketball Non-Ath. 

ankles --- 70 54 44 
................ 22 2 6 
eee 5 10 25 
4. Broken bones—all kinds _.____________- 86 8 42 
injury - 38 6 0 
dee 5 0 4 
1G. kinds 5 5 
im 0 0 2 
14. Eye injury ______- ...---- 0 0 4 
im os hand 8 0 
im of fingers 0 0 
- 102 64 67 

359 154 209 


Of this number 13,559 boys competed 
in football. There were 3,171 injuries 
involving 3,003 boys or a percent in- 
jured of 22.15. The injuries were class- 
ified into divisions, A and B. Class B 
listed the severe type of injury that 
would keep a boy out of competition 
for several days; Class A all other 
injuries. There were 2,157 injuries in 
Class A and 1,014 in Class B. 

A survey of football injuries in the 
high schools of Massachusetts over a 


4N. P. Neilson, Research Quarterly, Octo- 
ber, 1933, pp. 78-90. ’ 


result of playing football. The lives 
of five boys are too many, but the 
solution of the problem does not lie in 
prohibiting normal boys from playing 
the game or doing away with the sport. 


5 J. H. Burnett and F. J. A. O’Brien, “A Sur- 
vey of Injuries in the _ Schools of Massa- 
chusetts,”’ Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, December, 1935. 

6G. R. McCormack, the 
Health,” Hygeia, October, 1933, pp. 


7H. B. Burns, “Reducing the Number and 
Severity of Football Injuries,’ The Athletic 
Journal, December, 1936. 

8 Augustus Thorndike Jr., Athletic Injuries, 
Diagnosis and Treatment. 
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The individual must consider the fact 
that on any Sunday afternoon in any 
large city, traffic will provide more 
serious accidents and deaths than foot- 
ball has produced in the same area 
over a period of several years. 


School accidents 


During the past five years there has 
been a great increase in the number of 
accidents and injuries in the public 
schools. According to a study made by 
A. D. Battey in 1935-36, accidents 
around the school buildings and 
grounds showed an increase of 60 per- 
cent and 17 percent, respectively. 

One of the most complete surveys in 
this field was made in Minneapolis by 
N. H. Hegel. Just the injuries within 
the school or on the school grounds 
were reported. He found the injury in- 
cidence higher in the upper grades. 

Of the 48,732 students enrolled in 
the kindergarten and first six grades, 
2,148 were injured in some way. In the 
seventh and eighth grades, 301 injuries 
were reported out of a total of 3,327 
students. The junior and senior high 
school records disclosed 2,428 injuries 
out of 26,720 students. Combining all 
groups, the statistics showed 78,779 pu- 
pils and 4,877 injuries, or one injury 
for every nineteen students. 

In order to lower the ratio of in- 
juries between the athletic and non- 
athletic groups, the following desirable 
practices should be stressed in the 
administration of interscholastic ath- 
letic programs. 


1. A boy should be at least 15 years 


old before taking active part in com- 


petitive athletics. 

2. The physical fitness of a boy 
should be determined by a licensed 
medical man. 

3. After injury or sickness an athlete 
should be examined by a doctor before 
being permitted to participate again in 
athletics. 

4. Coaches should have some knowl- 
edge of athletic diets, first aid, bandag- 
ing and physiotherapy. 

5. Only graduates with majors or 
minors in health and physical educa- 
tion should be hired as coaches. 

6. All football fields should be 
smooth and free from glass, sticks, 
rocks, etc., and should be marked with 
whiting rather than lime. 

7. Players should not start any con- 
test until properly warmed up. 

8. Only the best of officials should be 
used in interscholastic games. 

High school students, both boys and 
girls, should have an opportunity in 
the classroom to learn safety mea- 
sures. The points to stress in a high 
school program follow: 

1. More organization and teaching 
of safety education in the grades as 
well as in high school. 

2. Driving courses in high school. 

3. Removal of hazards in and about 
buildings and playgrounds. 

4. Cooperation of the schools and the 
state safety patrol in their program of 
safety. 2 

5. More definite playground super- 
vision. 


Miss Claudia Gavrilova of Puyallup, Wash., 
describes the spray method of making an ice 
rink that has been developed and used suc- 
cessfully at the State College of Washington 
during the past five years. The Washington 
rink, formed by coating the baseball field with 
ice, yet in no way injuring the turf, accommo- 
dates as many as 700 skaters a day on week- 
ends, and averages daily during the week. 
The rink is located right on the campus and 
is handy for studepts, faculty and townspeople. 


E popularity of ice skating 
with students of high school 
or college age is dependent 
almost/wholly on facilities. Wher- 
ever ah adequate skating surface has 
been Available the sport has usually 
flourished. Unfortunately, many 
schools are not located in the vicinity 
of a body of water that can form a 
natural rink during freezing weath- 
er. In order to make skating possible, 
these schools have had to depend on 
artificial resources. 

Various methods have been at- 
tempted to create ice ponds large 
enough to accommodate a large 
number of skaters. A satisfactory 
rink has often been obtained by 
merely flooding a smooth patch of 
ground. But this method is produc- 
tive only as long as the ground is 
just right. Free flooding requires a 
basin-shaped area or ground which 
can be banked well around the edge. 
It has been found difficult in this 
process to distribute the ice evenly 
and to obtain a smooth surface. 


The State College of Washington 
has been building ice skating rinks 
with considerable success during the 
past five years, with a method which 
might be called “spraying the ice.” 
This method was developed by El- 
mer Sever, caretaker of the Associ- 
ated Students’ athletic fields at Pull- 


By Claudia Gavrilova 


man, and can be used on a backyard, 
on a vacant lot or on an area of two 
to three acres or more. All that is 
needed is fairly level ground and 
water under pressure. 

Mr. Sever says that “Nothing can 
be done without at least an inch of 
snow and there should be from three 
to six inches on the ground. The pro- 
cedure in forming the skating rink 
is as follows: Pack down the snow 
firmly. This will give a hard base so 
that the hose can be carried over the 
area without breaking up the snow. 
A good method of packing the snow 
is to do it with a truck pulling a flat 
drag or clod packer the width of the 
truck. It is a mistake to pour any 
water on the snow before it is well 


_packed.”’ 


Two-inch hose best 


For a large area a two-inch hose 
is best because a smaller hose will 
make the work too slow. A small 
hose can be used on a small tract. At 
the start, with a two-inch hose, use 
a nozzle which tapers toa three- 
quarter inch outlet. The water should 
be shot high into the air so that it 
will fall similar to rain. If the water 
is put on too heavily it will melt the 
snow and ruin the base. With the 
water distributed in drop form, the 
snow is saturated as much as pos- 
sible without melting the snow. 
Nothing further should be done until 
the drenched snow freezes firmly. 

The nozzle must be changed be- 
fore applying more water. A nozzle 
having a spray outlet, such as a per- 
forated knob, is best. Forming a sort 
of mist, the water is sprayed on the 
base, starting at one end and pro- 
gressing the length of the rink. This 
process is repeated six or eight 
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times, adding about an eighth of an 
inch of ice each time. If the area ig 
large and the weather fairly cold, 
the spraying process may be con- 
tinued until there is a suitable thick- 
ness for skating. If the area is smal] 
it will be necessary to wait between 
coats for the water to freeze. 

The rink may be resurfaced when- 
ever desired by spraying additional. 
coats of ice upon it. The upkeep de- 
pends on the amount of usage and 
the weather conditions but care 
should be taken to remove all snow 
and chipped ice before applying 
water. 

If possible, the rink should be built 
where it can be protected from the 
direct mid-day and afternoon sun. If 
sheltered on the south and west by 
trees or buildings, the ice will stay 
in much better condition. Under the 
full rays of the sun the surface be- 
comes soft, cuts up easily, and is 
rough after refreezing. 


Condition of ice 

W.S.C. has found that the ice is 
in best condition for skating when 
the temperature is between 10 de- 
grees above and 24 degrees below 
zero. However, last winter their rink 
was used during weather which va- 
ried from 32 degrees above zero to 
32 degrees below. The rink is 160 
feet by 330 feet, and is well pro- 
tected from the sun with the stadium 
grandstand and tall trees on the 
south and the large field house on 
the west. The ground slopes about 
three feet from one end to the other 
and would probably provide a little 
better surface if it was perfectly 
level. A rotary brush can be used t0 
remove the snow and fine chips from 
the ice surface. 
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BASKETBALL 
IS TOUGH 
ON THE FEET 


NKLES and feet take twists, turns 

and short stops aplenty on the 
courts. There's an ACE Ankle Roller 
that supports the ankle without bulk. It 
can be worn under the shoe and still 
permit free ankle movement. The ACE 
Bandage provides coolness and comfort 
because it is porous. The ACE Ankle 
Roller is dbecribed in the ACE Athletic 
Manual, a copy of which was mailed 
to every high school and college coach. 
If you did not receive your copy, just 
ask us for one. 


ACE 
BANDAGE 


ELASTIC without Rubber 
and WASHABLE 


Sold Through Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Drug Stores 


Becton, Dickinson Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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From the States 


This department includes correspondence 
from state high school coaches’ associations 
and state high school athletic associations. 
All associations are invited to participate. 


National Federation 
Notes 


State news 


OTING representatives from 27 

states will attend the National In- 
terscholastic Football Committee meet- 
ing in Chicago on January 6 and 7, in 
addition to several non-voting mem- 
bers. Football questionnaires are now 
being circulated it each state where 
the rules are in yse in order to deter- 
mine sentiment relative to the changes 
made last year.and also to elicit pro- 
posals for 1939 rules changes. A sum- 
mary will be available at the time of 
the national meeting at which time the 
1939 rules will be made up. 

Pennsylvania and Kentucky have 
recently begun publication of attrac- 
tive bulletins. The one from Kentucky 
is called the Kentucky High School 
Athlete and is edited by R. E. Bridges 
of Fort Thomas, The publication in 
Pennsylvania is edited by Edmund 
Wicht of Harrisburg. It is called The 
P’ Athlete and is in the form of a four- 
page newspaper. The Kansas Athlete 
has been enlarged and improved. 

Probably the most progress made 
during the last couple of years in con- 
nection with a state athletic association 
bulletin has been made by Connecticut. 
Prior to last year the state issued a 
mimeographed bulletin. It is now 
printed and laid out in a very attrac- 
tive manner. It is edited by executive- 
secretary Walter B. Spencer. 

Early reports indicate that the 
molded-type basketball will almost 
entirely replace the sewed type in the 
central and western states. The follow- 
ing states have already adopted the 
molded type for all state-sponsored 
tournaments: Alabama, Colorado, III- 
inois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. Several of 
these states used this type ball last year 
and found them satisfactory. They 
have been found to be much more 
durable, have a more consistent reac- 
tion and a slightly more lively re- 
action promotes a faster game and less 
confusion in the vicinity of the basket. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Federation will be held at the Ath- 
letic Club, Cleveland, Ohio. during the 
meeting of the National Educational 
Association on Monday, February 27. 

Floyd Rowe, athletic director of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is making an exten- 
sive study of the possibilities of having 
players acknowledge their own fouls 
without being reminded by the whistle 
of the official. It is his belief that it 
should be ultimately possible for infor- 
mal groups to play the game without 
an official. 

The Federation members of the Na- 


tional Basketball Committee are co]- 
lecting statistics relative to the varia- 
tion in lighting of basketball courts in 
high schools in various sections of the 
country. Through this investigation it 
is hoped that some definite lighting 
standards can be set up that will elim- 
inate any variations. 


Wisconsin 


Monster clinic 


LOSE to 1000 coaches attended the 
afternoon and evening sessions of 
the annual fall clinic at Shorewood 
High School early last month, held in 
conjunction with the state teachers 
convention. 

The afternoon program in the gym- 
nasium consisted of the following lec- 
tures: Tennis by Ivan Williams of 
Neenah, Archery by Larry Whiffen of 
Milwaukee, Badminton by Herbert 
Fisher of West Allis, Golf by Ole Gun- 
derson of Shorewood, and Swimming 
by Peter Colosimo of Shorewood. 

In the evening the coaches gathered 
in the auditorium for lectures and 
moving pictures. R. T. Cook of Wil- 
liams Bay spoke on Six-Man Football 
and Conrad M. Jennings, track coach 
at Marquette University, lectured on 
his specialty. Lynn Waldorf of North- 
western then took over and gave a 
running comment on moving pictures 
of the Minnesota-Northwestern game. 
His talk was very interesting and edu- 
cational. A basketball film, with sound, 
concluded the program. 

About 400 coaches attended the As- 
sociation’s week-end clinic at Madison 
on the eve of the Wisconsin-Minne- 
sota game (Nov. 20). Harry Stuldreher 
gave an interesting lecture on football 
and illustrated his talk with moving 
pictures. On the morning of the game 
Coach Foster of the University of Wis- 
consin lectured on basketball and ran 
his team through some plays on the 
basketball court. 

L. A. ERICKSON, 


Wisconsin H. S. Coaches Assn., 
Shorewood, Ss. 


Missouri 


Election of officers 


FFICERS for the coming year will 

be elected at the annual meeting 

of the Athletic Coaches Assn. on Sat- 
urday, December 17, in Rothwell Gym- 
nasium of the University of Missouri 
in Columbia. At this time the Associa- 
tion will also appoint the committees 
to handle the football clinic next year, 
and discuss the advisability of extend- 
ing the clinic to a full week by adding 
basketball and track to the program. 
The coaches will hold their annual 
basketball clinic and rules interpreta- 
tion meeting starting at 10:00 A.M. un- 
der the direction of President Bill 
Lyons of Marshall, N. Clyde Ficklin of 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Read HOWARD HOBSON'S answer 
—an important message to athletes 


e Ask any student what wins games—or what makes a great athlete—and most likely his 


answer will be "'skill."" Yet you, like all coaches, know that skill is wasted effort without 


condition. 


We want to help you drive home this important fact to your students. We are present- 
ing you with a new poster that will help you do it—a poster that carries an inspiring 


message to all athletes by Howard Hobson, Head Basketball Coach of the University of 
Oregon. 


HOW TO USE THIS POSTER 


This poster, strikingly printed in two colors, appears on the next two pages. We have placed it here so 
that you can be certain to have a copy. Remember, as an athletic director and coach, you have a greater 
opportunity to influence the development of the students in your school than most other members of 
the faculty. This poster offers you a chance to make that influence more effective than ever before. 


The poster can be easily removed without in any way damaging your copy of Scholastic Coach. With 
a knife, or letter opener, just fold back the two staples in the center spread and lift out the poster. Then 
mount it on your bulletin board where its message can be read not only by the members of athletic rbaenene 
but also by all other students in your school. : 


If you wish additional posters, we will gladly send you any number up to five from the limited supply 
we now have. If for some special reason you desire a larger quantity we will endeavor to fill your order. 
Write direct to this office or use the Master coupon on the last page of — magazine. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION, 1730 CHICAGO AVENUE EVANSTON, ILL. 


Another Poster on Rule No. 1 for Athlete: 
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THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON 
Speed 


Facts in Alcohol Education for 


Coaches and Physical Education Directors 


Most people think of speed as fast action of the 


muscles. Actually, however, speed depends on 


perfect coordination between mind and muscle. | 


Fast thinking must precede fast acting. 


lf anything interferes with this mind-and-muscle 
coordination, an athlete cannot react quickly to a 
situation. Even though he may be finely endowed 
physically for any sport requiring speed, his play 
will be slowed down if his muscles do not react 
instantly to messages from his brain or sensory 


nerves. 


The greatest enemy of perfect coordination is 
- alcohol. This is because alcohol interferes with 


messages governing the two kinds of movements 


—voluntary and reflex. 


Voluntary movements are those which are delib- 
erately made, such as grasping a ball, swinging a 
bat, etc. The accuracy and speed of these move- 
ments depend on accurate passage of messages 
within the brain and from one nerve to another. 


Alcohol greatly slows down these messages. As a 


result, thoughts and feelings are not received so 


quickly and the voluntary movements of the 


muscles are slow and incomplete. 


Reflex movements are even more important in 


sports, for they govern nearly all quick and accu- 
rate muscular activity, and here also the effect of 
alcohol is disastrous. The simplest example of a 
reflex movement is the winking of the eye when 
we feel something is going to touch the eye ball. 
This is done almost instinctively, without thinking 
—just as many split second movements must be 


made in sport. 


Reflex movements are caused by messages or 
signals which come in on sensory nerves and go 
directly to the motor nerves. The time that passes 
between the moment something happens that 
sends a signal in through a sensory nerve, and the 
response of the muscles, is called "reaction time.’ 
Even small amounts of alcohol greatly slow down 
"reaction time.’ The muscles as a result, do not 
respond quickly, and a player who might normally 
be able to play a hard, fast game, becomes slow, 


sluggish and awkward. 
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Girls’ Officiating Procedure 


Miss Wilhelmine Meissner's article on the 
technique for the woman official in basket- 
ball appeared originally in the Official Basket- 
ball Guide for Women and Girls, and is re- 
printed with permission of the publishers—A. 
S. Barnes and Co. (N. Y.). Miss Meissner is the 
editor of the Guide and a member of the 
New York Board of Officials. 


understanding of the rules 

of the game are absolutely 
essential to good officiating. Since 
the rules are constantly changing, it 
is necessary for an official to pro- 
vide herself annually with the rules 
book and to learn, through discus- 
sion and observation, exactly how 
the new changes are being inter- 
’ preted. It is of the utmost importance, 
in this connection, that an official 
make every effort to attend any in- 
terpretive or discussion meeting 
which may be held by the local rat- 
ing board in her vicinity or by the 
state basketball committee. 

For the sake of her prestige among 
the players, as well as for increased 
maturity of judgment, an official 
should not be too young. In order to 
apply for a national rating a candi- 
date must be at least 16 years of age 
or out of high school. Estimating 
roughly, eighteen is the earliest age 
at which a person can start officiating 
with a fair assurance of success. 

Since it is important that she in- 
spire confidence by her appearance 
and manner, an Official should be 
watchful of her posture, neat in 
dress and unobtrusively efficient. 

Her reaction time must be short. 
She must see what goes on, draw her 
conclusions and, if necessary, an- 
nounce her decision almost simul- 
taneously. This sort of alertness is 
impossible unless the official is in 
excellent physical condition and able 
to keep thoroughly on the job for 
fifty minutes or perhaps longer. If 
she goes “wool-gathering” for even 
a fraction of a second, control of the 
game may be irretrievably lost. On 
the other hand, the realization that 
she must not lose control should not 
be allowed to result in tension on the 
part of the official. 

As far as possible an official must 
give to the players the feeling that 
she is thoroughly friendly to both 
teams and that her function is to 
keep the game running smoothly, 
enforcing the rules without parti- 
ality. The game belongs to the play- 
ers and an official should never com- 
mit any act which might make it 
appear that she was attempting to 


THOROUGH knowledge and 


By Wilhelmine Meissner 


“steal the show.” A quietly efficient 
referee with a good sense of humor is 
far better than a noisy, gesticulating 
one, who assumes the role of a 
policeman. 

In order to become a good official 
or to remain one over a period of 
years, constant practice is an abso- 
lute necessity. One has only to give 
up officiating for a few weeks and 
then attempt to work a fast game to 
realize what a disastrous effect a va- 
cation may have on one’s ability to 
referee, Criticism should be sought 
and accepted gracefully. 


Equipment and costume 


The equipment of an official should 
consist of the official basketball guide 
for the current season, either carried 
in the blazer pocket or placed on the 
scorers’ table, and a loud, clear-toned 
whistle ready for instant use. Most 
officials wear the whistle on a cord 
or ribbon around the neck. 

If a regulation costume is required 
by the local board she should comply 
with the rule. Otherwise, she may 
wear sport clothing, distinct from 
either team, which will permit free- 
dom of movement, and sneakers or 
rubber-soled shoes. It is generally 
agreed that sport clothing is pre- 
ferred to hockey tunics, gymnasium 
costumes, shorts, etc. 


Arrangements 


When accepting an assignment, 
the official should be sure to get an 
accurate record of the date, time and 
place. Telephone conversations and 
verbal agreements are rarely satis- 
factory; whenever possible get all 
information in writing. Other sug- 
gestions in regard to arrangements 
follow: 

1. Find out whether you are to of- 
ficiate alone or with another official, 
and whether the two-court game is 
being played. 

2. Allow ample time for traveling. 

3. If it is necessary to disappoint 
a team be sure to give at least 24 
hours’ notice. Upon the manager’s 
request, you may help to secure an 
official to take your place. Teams 
should give you the same considera- 
tion. 

4. Arrive at game 15 to 20 minutes 
early. 

5. Note size of playing court, 
height of ceiling or overhead ap- 
paratus, location of projecting bal- 
conies, unprotected radiators or plat- 
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forms; floor markings, lights, and 
ventilation. If the ventilation is in- 
adequate, ask to have the windows 
opened; comfort of players is more 
important that that of spectators. 
Find out if there are any local ground 
rules. 

6. Make an effort to meet the 
coaches, captains and players. Let 
them feel from the beginning that 
you wish to be helpful. 

7. Rules should be applied with- 
out modification. This is a place 
where officials can help a great deal. 
If teams tell you that they play the 
game with modifications in official 
rules, try to locate the reason for this 
modification and, if possible, make 
them see a better reason for adher- 
ing to official rules. Remember, you 
can help more if you suggest than 
if you dictate. 


Preliminaries for game 


Referee and Umpire. If there are 
to be two officials and both, or neith- 
er, are rated by the Women’s Na- 
tional Officials Rating Committee, 
find out from the captains if they 
are willing to have you exchange 
duties at the end of half and whether 
they have any choice as to which of- 
ficial starts the game. If one official 
is rated, and the other is not, the 
rated official referees the entire 
game and the unrated official um- 
pires. If you are refereeing, inform 
the umpire as to the type of decisions 
in which assistance will be appre- 
ciated beyond her official jurisdic- 
tion. Ask the umpire to move about 
the court in such a way as to cover 
all violations and fouls which you, 
the referee, cannot see clearly. But 
in all cases where the referee’s view 
is unobstructed, the umpire should 
hold her whistle. Have a definite 
understanding on this before start- 
ing to officiate. 

If one official blows her whistle 
and it cannot be heard because spec- 
tators are making too much noise, 
the other official should assist by 
blowing hers, thus helping to stop 
play. The ball should then be re- 
turned to where it was when the first 
whistle sounded. 

Captains and Teams. Introduce 
the captains. Let the visiting team 
make the choice of baskets, or of re- 
ceiving the ball first in the center. If 
the visiting team chooses the basket, 
the home team has the choice of de- 
ciding which team is to receive the 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Muscles in Action 


An authoritative chart show- 
ing the behavior of muscles 
during exercise 


10 drawings of 
a muscles used 
in various sports with names clearly 
printed on each drawing. Printed in 
two colors on cardboard —size 22x16 


Now available te tecchers, Athietic 


Directors, Coaches, 
for tl the first Trainers, Osteopaths 


and Chiropodists for 
fime ... 


use in demonstra- 
tions, lectures and 
consultations 


OW teachers, coaches and athletic 

directors can get authoritative 
drawings showing the muscles of the 
body in action! 

So far as we know, these are the first 
drawings of their kind ever made. They 
show the actual performance of muscles 
used in the popular sports of the day. 

These action illustrations were originally 
made to explain the causes of muscular 
soreness and its relief through Absorbine Jr. 
Now they have been assembled in conven- 
ient form. Suitable for use in class room 
and athletic demonstrations. And by osteo- 
paths and chiropodists in consultations. 


Wash Fatigue Acids out 


of Muscles... Quick Relief 
for Muscle Soreness 


Muscle pain and stiffness are caused by 
fatigue acids which settle in the muscle 
fibers after unusual exercise. Absorbine Jr. 
brings quick relief by speeding the blood 
through the muscles—and the blood 
promptly washes away these harmful 
acids! Rub on right after exercise 

and 2 or 3 times during the day. 


Kills Athlete's Foot Fungi 


FREE — Order your copy of 
these drawings today. This 
muscle chart will be sent to 
you upon request, together 
with a free sample. Address 
W.F. Young, Inc., 400 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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Officiating Procedure 


(Continued from page 23) 


ball first in the center. The visiting 
team may supply either the official 
scorer or the timer and the home 
team selects the other. If there is no 
new ball and each team has a ball, 
find out which ball is to be used for 
the game. If both balls are satisfac- 
tory, and they wish to use both, let 
the visiting team decide in which 
half they wish to use their own ball, 
and allow each team to use its op- 
ponents’ ball for practice before the 
game starts. 

Ask the Captains if there are any 
questions they would like to ask be- 
fore the game starts. If necessary 
assemble the two teams and explain 
boundary rules and answer any 
questions. This should take but a 
minute or two. Officials should as- 
sume that the teams know the rules, 
so there is no necessity for a long 
discussion. Tell them how you will 
indicate personal and technical fouls 
and that you will blow your whistle 
only to make decisions on fouls, vio- 
lations, or errors in awarding ball. 

Inform them of the fact that the 
whistle will not blow on out-of- 
bounds balls unless the wrong team 
tries to put the ball in play. This 
short meeting with the teams can do 
much to make the teams appreciate 
your willingness to help. 

Scorekeepers. Make sure that the 
scorers’ and timers’ table is near the 
sideline close to the center of the 
court, at least three feet back from 
it. The scorers should follow the sug- 
gested method of scoring as indi- 
cated in the official guide. Only one 
book should be used during playing 
time and must be left on the scorers’ 
table throughout the game. The of- 
ficial scorer keeps the written rec- 
ord; the other scorer assists her and 
copies the contents of the official 
book at quarter-time, half-time, and 
at the end of the game. This elim- 
inates possible disagreement as to 
score. 

Describe the signal system that 
you will employ to designate fouls, 
violations, etc: (a) Upraised hand— 
a goal; (b) Tagging offending player 
—technical foul; (c) Tagging of- 
fending player with hand raised 
over head—personal foul; (d) Mov- 
ing both arms vertically in front of 
body—jump ball; (e) Moving fore- 
arm horizontally—no goal. 

The scorekeepers should be in- 
structed to blow their whistle for 
warnings, disqualifications, etc., on- 
ly when the ball is dead, i. e., on tie- 
balls, out-of-bounds balls, etc. Scor- 
ers should not blow whistle when 
ball is in play or when a player is on 
the free-throw line ready to take a 


free throw. Whenever possible scor- 
ers should communicate with the 
referee through the umpire; this can 
often be done by calling to her as she 
passes the scorers’ table, thus elim- 
inating whistle blowing by the scor- 
ers. 

Stress the importance of warning 
players after three personal or four 
technical or a combination of any 
four fouls (to be done through the 
umpire.) The scorers should keep a 
record of the fouls charged to the 
position of captain, separate from 
fouls charged to the captain as a 
player. Written record of time-outs 
charged to each team should also be 
kept and the umpire notified when 
a team has taken the two time-outs 
permitted without penalty. It is also 
the duty of the scorers to keep track 
of substitutes and notify the umpire 
if a player is re-entering the game 
more than once. 

Make certain that the scorers are 
equipped with a horn or a whistle 
different in tone from that of any 
other official. 

Timekeepers. The timekeepers 
should use one stopwatch to record 
actual playing time and another to 
record the various time-outs during 
the game. They should warn teams 
after seven minutes are up at half 
time so that they will be on the 
floor ready to start the second half 
promptly. It is their duty to keep 
track of the length of time-out for 
substitution and to notify the um- 
pire if time has been exceeded. 

If a team asks for time-out near 
the end of the first, second or third . 
quarter and there is less than one 
minute to play, the timekeeper in- 
forms the referee of the situation, 
who, in turn, should announce the 
end of the quarter. The time-out is 
not charged to either team, and the 
timers are instructed to add the 
fraction of the minute to the next 
quarter. 

Card Officials. Someone from each 
team should be especially appointed 
to keep track of the awarding of the 
bail. The home team supplies the 
“official” card official. She turns the 
card as soon as the ball has been 
awarded in the center so that the 
name of the team to receive the ball 
next is visible to the players and the 
referee. The visiting team supplies 
the other Card Official, who keeps a 
written record of the awarding of 
the ball, to insure accuracy. 


In the next issue of Scholastic 
Coach Miss Meissner will discuss the 
technique of the official during the 
actual game. 
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Girls A. Ae Notes 


Health instruction plan 


ICAL education programs can 
easily incorporate a health instruc- 
tion plan when the latter is not a sub- 
ject in itself, or when a subject such as 
biology is not required of all students. 
At Rock Island High School, the health 
bulletin idea is carried out, encourag- 
ing the formation of sound health hab- 
its as well as offering information in 
health problems. 

Every two weeks an attractive poster 
dealing with some health subject is 
placed on the bulletin board in the 
girls’ locker room. Included on this 
poster are specific facts about the sub- 
ject, information taken from pam- 
phlets, newspaper or magazine arti- 
cles, and pictures directly relating to 
the points discussed. For example, the 
subject may be “Milk as a Food.” The 
typed material is mounted on a sheet 
of colored paper, and around it are ar- 
ranged pamphlets which may have 
been collected from dairies and life in- 
surance companies, articles taken from 
magazines or newspapers, and prob- 
ably a picture or poster such as issued 
by the National Dairy Council. 

The girls are encouraged to read the 
bulletin, and at the end of the two- 
week period they write a statement in- 
dicating what they learned from read- 
ing the article, how it impressed them 
and in what way it helped them to im- 
prove their own health habits. This 
plan is used for freshmen and new stu- 
dents. 

For upperclassmen, the health out- 
line plan is used. At the beginning of 
each semester a series of 40 to 50 health 
subjects is posted which the girls can 
use for their outlines. After selecting 
a subject which appeals to them, the 
girls use four sources (which also have 
been posted) for their reference ma- 
terial, and turn in at the end of the 
semester an outline, four pages long, on 
that subject. 

The statements about the health bul- 
letins by the freshmen and new girls, 
and the two outlines a year by the 
upper classmen are graded and re- 
corded for each girl. Through these 
plans we feel that sound practices in 
health habits are encouraged and more 
healthful experiences are stimulated. 


VIRGINIA 
Rock Island H. S., Til. 


Connecticut 


Play-day movement 


YEAR ago the Connecticut Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Conference 
appointed a committee of three to look 
into the development of athletic activ- 
ities for girls in this state. 

The committee, fully aware of the 
direct advantages gained by the series 
of play days which had already been 
held in several of the high schools of 
Connecticut and their indirect educa- 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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MOLDED BASKETBALL 


moved. 


TH E eg 


No. 57—White leather upper, 
non-marking sole, same con- 
struction as No. 56, same desir- 
able features. 


PRIGE .. $5.50 
No. 56 equipped with white sole 
—School Price $5.00. 


Riddell basketball shoes can be 
resoled at the factory—School 
Prices: 


SCHOOL PRICE ...:...... 


The Riddell mold- 
ed ball has the feel 
and reaction of the 
stitched ball. The 
bladder can be re- 


Introductory 
prices for the 


1938-39 season: 
No. 

Grooved. $10.00 
No. | 

Grooved... 8.00 
No 2 

Smooth .. 7.00 


No. 56—Black leather upper, 
black sole. Goodyear welt con- 
struction, shock-absorbing _in- 
nersole, no side-slipping. 


Back Sele... $1.75 THE “57” 
White . 2.00 
wooo st. JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


BASKETBALL SHOES 
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BASKETBALL. By Dr. H. Clifford 
Carlson. Pp. 220. Illustrated—photo- 
graphs and diagrams. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $2. 


ETWEEN the doctors Sutherland 
and Carlson the University of 
Pittsburgh teams have been getting a 
lot of good coaching these days. Pitt 
basketball, like its football, has com- 
manded the respect and interest of 
experts wherever the team has played. 
Dr. Carlson’s boys are a team of ball- 
handlers. They have an unusual ability 
to keep possession of the ball and keep 
it moving in short, rapid passes within 
the front court. 

This synchronization of teamwork 
and player movement, identified by 
such titles as the figure of eight or 
pretzel offense, is one of Dr. Carlson’s 
original contributions to the game. It 
is to Pittsburgh basketball what sus- 
penders are to trousers. Through the 
years the Pitt coach has made slight 
alterations in the pattern but basical- 
ly it remains the same. In his book Dr. 
Carlson outlines his system in great 
detail and gives the various continui- 
ties that are possible from the same 
basic pattern. 

Although the figure of eight is Pitts- 
burgh’s trademark in eastern basket- 
ball circles, Dr. Carlson is not one to 
stand still. He is continually experi- 
menting with something new. Last 
year we heard rumors of a new mys- 
tery attack that he had been working 
on, called the “reverse offense.” With 
so much leniency being exhibited by 
the rules makers of late in regard to 
legal blocking, or screening, we 
thought Dr. Carlson had borrowed 


“‘Jock” Sutherland’s famous deep re- 


verse for his basketball team. We half- 
expected to find Goldberg and Steb- 
bins running interference for one ,of 
Carlson’s shifty forwards. But the Pitt 
coach’s new offensive tactic is a trifle 
less blood-curdling. 

In the reverse offense Dr. Carlson 
has one of his offensive men assume a 
defensive role on offense, believe it or 
not. Instead of trying to get behind his 
defensive opponent, this man will be 
content to stay in front of his guard; 
and pull him out rather than try to get 
through him. The Pitt coach believes 
this tactic has many possibilities. For 
one thing it can isolate one, two or 
even three men in zones which can be 
avoided by the men carrying the bur- 
den of the attack. The guard may be 
drawn to the corner, or “believing the 
defensive-offense player is a little in- 
sane,” may disregard the man and give 
him a chance to cut, or take a pass, and 
lay up the ball for an easy basket. Dr. 
Carlson devotes an entire chapter to 


his novel theory. As astonishing as it 


may seem, what the Pitt coach is toy- 
ing with is a zone offense! 

Basketball makes very easy reading. 
Not only has Dr. Carlson unusual abil- 
ity as a basketball teacher but he is a 
gifted story teller as well. The volume 


brims with tales of his experiences as 
a coach of Pittsburgh teams. He uses 
these stories to emphasize various 
points of offense, defense and condi- 
tioning. 


BADMINTON TIPS. By Carl H. 
Jackson and Lester A. Swan. 15 plates. 
Illustrated. Detroit: Sport Tips and 
Teaching Aids. $3. 


CHOLASTIC COACH readers will 

remember Jackson and Swan as 
the gentlemen who collaborated on the 
excellent series of badminton articles 
which appeared in the April, May and 
June, 1938, issues. Their “Badminton 
Tips” is not a book. It is a set of visual 
aids bound in looseleaf fashion on 9% 
in. by 12 in. flexible, semi-cardboard 
stock. There are fifteen full-page plates 
of white on black outline drawings, 
covering all the phases of the game. 

The drawings are large, attractive 
and remarkably graphic since they 
have been traced from progressive ac- 
tion pictures. The captions are terse 
but authoritative. The form, size and 
brevity of the text is explained by the 
fact that these tips have been express- 
ly designed for use on the floor of the 
gymnasium or club. The plates may be 
detached from the plastic binding and 
reinserted at will. 

Anybody who has to teach the game 
or would like to learn it will find this 
illustrated lesson book of incalculable 
aid. Besides this bound edition the au- 
thors have also prepared a wall chart 
form which consists of the same mate- 
rial but in the form of four large charts 
(19 in. by 25 in.). The price for the 
complete set of wall charts is the same 
as for the bound form, $3. Both ver- 
sions may be purchased at a special 
price of $5. 


JUDO. By T. Shozo Kuwashima and 
Ashbel R. Welch. Pp. 119. Illustrated. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.50. 


UDO has something of a David- 


Goliath appeal. It is a sort of figura- 
tive sling shot with which the little 
man can protect himself against a big- 
ger adversary. Armed with a knowl- 
edge of this form of self-defense, any 
undersized man, woman or child can 
throw a person twice his size into the 
middle of next week. All with an as- 
tonishingly small amount of effort. It 
takes an intelligent application of the 
principles of leverage and balance, 
rather than brute strength. 

Lest the title be misleading, judo is 
nothing more than the modern scien- 
tific form of jiu-jitsu, which has been 
practiced by the royal families of 
Japan for over 2000 years. It is one of 
their methods of fighting without 
weapons, or fighting against weapons 
without weapons. 

For this book the authors have se- 
lected only those movements which 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


can be mastered by the average in- 
dividual; movements that can be ac- 
complished with but a small expendi- 
ture of strength and without previous 
training or experience. There are 
thirty lessons on fundamental, action 
and throwing movements, with each 
lesson illustrated iby a full page of pho- 
tographs. The pictures are arranged on 
every left-hand page and the corres- 
ponding explanatory text, organized in 
caption form, appears on the facing 
page. This arrangement makes the les- 
sons very easy to follow. 

Judo contestants are distinguished 
by the color of the belts they wear 
during matches. White belts mark the 
beginner. The advanced students are 
distinguished by their brown belts. 
After attaining three degrees of the 
brown belt, the student wins the coy- 
eted black belt of the first degree. 
There are nine more degrees of black 
belt to be reached before the student 
can earn the tenth degree, held by only 
two men. Professor Kuwashima holds 
the fifth degree black belt. 


FIGURE SKATING AS A HOBBY. 
By Diane Cummings. Pp. 132. Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


$2. 


M's Cummings’ manual on figure 
skating, like Maribel Vinson’s, 
is written primarily for the beginner. 
It offers simple, clear and thoroughly 
illustrated instructions on figure skat- 
ing as recognized by the United States 
Figure Skating Association. 

It takes the reader from the simple 
forward, backward and turning strokes 
to the progressively more complicated 
spins, spirals and jumps. Through the 
medium of diagrams and photographs, 
the author shows how to perform 
dance steps, forward loops and other 
graceful skating figures. In addition to 
this detailed instruction Miss Cum- 
mings, who is an expert amateur 
skater, imparts such helpful informa- 
tion as equipment, skating clubs and 
how to form them, how to start chil- 
dren on skates, etc. 

In working on form, figure skaters 
place great stock in books of instruc- 
tion. Japan, for example, had no skat- 
ing instructors prior to 1932. Yet the 
Nipponese entered two contestants in 
the Olympic Games that year. The 
Japanese entrees had never seen any 
superior skaters perform. They had 
learned entirely from books and pho- 
tographs! 


HOCKEY (Fastest Game on Earth). 
By Mervyn “Red” Dutton. Pp. 196. Il- 
lustrated. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $2. 


NE of the greatest defensemen of 
all times, Red Dutton is also one 
of hockey’s most articulate exponents. 
Great players can seldom write in- 
telligently about the sport in which 
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they shine, but the manager of the New 


Two great books about the sports you'll 


York Americans is a thoughtful fellow 
who has a gift for expression. 

These qualities, coupled with his 
yast experience as a player and man- 
ager, make his book one which every- 
body can read with profit and enjoy- 
ment. The book is replete with sugges- 
tions for the beginner, hints for the 
spectator and threaded throughout 
with warm, personal anecdotes. A 
master strategist, he expounds the 
fundamentals of the defense, wings, 
centers and goaltenders, in simple, 
readable fashion. 

To illustrate his book the author 
borrowed the interesting series of ac- 
tions stills which were used in the pic- 
torial magazine, Pic, last year. The il- 
lustrations are actual shots from big 
league hockey games, each picture 
illustrating a particular technique or 
detail of strategy. 

In an introductory chapter on the 


play, coach or watch this winter 


- «<—This shows two ways your 
wings can turn a rebound 
into a goal 


ICTURES like these, showing 

step-by-step how the stars win 
games help make Red Dutton’s new 
book about Hockey a practical one 
for coach, player or spectator. What’s 
the surest way to trap a goalie? ... 
What are the six best defense plays? 
. . - How do the champions train 
themselves in attack, defense, pass- 
ing, stick handling, speed skating, 
poke and body checking? . . . Ques- 


tions like these Red Dutton answers 


contribution of Canada to the game of ; 
hockey, the author makes the interest- Fastest Game on Earth out of twenty years experience in 
ing observation that “the average | big league hockey. To have his book 
youngster (in Canada) cannot separate | By Mervy n (Red) Dutton is to coach, play, or enjoy the game 
in his memory when he learned to skate | more than ever before. 32 PAGES 
and when he learned to play hockey. Manager, New York Americans OF ILLUSTRATIONS and many 
Both run together... . They play with diagrams. Price, only $2.00. 


shinny sticks and hockey bats in the 
streets, on the backwoods ponds, and 
on thousands of lakes which dot the : | 
country from the frozen St. Lawrence | What's wrong with this play? > Ba 


River to Vancouver.” 


OU’D know at a glance whether these 


layers are in position for a scoring play 
PRIMER OF FIGURE SKATING. By Aad : 
Maribel Y. Vinson. Pp. 182. Illustrated. | **tet Teading Dr. H. Clifford Carlson's new 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co, | 00k about basketball. As Head Basketball 
$2.75. Coach at Pitt, he has turned out winning 
teams by methods others copy. Now he tells 
INCE Sonja Heinie, with a little | the secret of how he does it. Dr. Carlson’s 
help from M.G.M., made the coun- | BASKETBALL tells the inside story of the 

try figure-skating conscious during the | attack which started the “‘systems” in basket- 
past three years, there has been a de- | ball, with a clear and complete explanation 
mand for a primer on the ABC’s of this | of his “reverse offense” which startled the 
fascinating diversion. Miss Vinson’s | court world last year. 36 ACTION PIC- 
book is expressly designed for the | TURES and many diagrams help you put his 
novice but her descriptions of the fun- knowledge to work for you. 230 pages. Price, 


damental figures of skating should $2.00. 


prove useful to every student of the 
sport, no matter how far advanced. 
The American Game 
By H. Clifford Carlson, M.D. 


With text, diagrams and 150 action 
pictures taken especially for her book, 
Head Basketball Coach, University of Pittsburgh 


the nine times champion of the United 
States carries the beginner through 
the tests of the United States Figure 7 
Skating Association, explaining every 
stage in seventeen of the forty-odd | = 
. school figures, an additional number of ‘ 
free skating moves and the four im- 
portant ice dances (waltz, fourteen- 
, step, fox trot, and tango). 
| Figure skating is divided into two 
parts, the so-called “school figures” 
and “free skating.” The former, as the 
name implies, are the basic edges, turns 
and changes of edge of which free skat- 
ing ls Composed. Free skating entails 
long edges (spirals), dance steps, 
Jumps, spins, and spread eagles skated 
over the whole surface of the ice and 
; in rhythm with music. 


Tear out, sign and mail to 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

Dept. 1922, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the books I have indicated below. 
perry oak copies of HOCKEY, at $2.00. 
‘ewe tee copies of BASKETBALL, at $2.00. 
Please check method of payment preferred. 


The author herself demonstrates [] I enclose remittance. [] Send C.O.D. (Postage extra) 
seventeen of the school figures in full 
> tures. The illustrations, together with Ad . . . « 
| Miss Vinson’s detailed, easy-to-follow 
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The drab and unin- 
teresting team may 
be leading the 
league or the con- 
ference but it 
doesn’t pull the 
crowds. 


Dempsey packed 
arenas because he 
had a colorful per- 
sonality. 


Dean got reams of pub- 
licity for the same rea- 
son. The colorful In- 
dian costume is always 
good for a news shot. 


Uniform your teams in 
brilliant KAHNFAST 
SATINS to add sparkle 
and crowd pleasing ap- 
peal. 


FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL 
SOCCER 
HOCKEY 
JACKETS 
EMBLEMS 


THE DRAMA OF THE DIAGRAM 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


By Ralph E. Hensley 


In the above diagram of a fast 
break, 1 recovers the defensive re- 
bound.... 


ETTING 1 to pick off the defen- 
sive rebound is something that 
took me three years to accomplish. 
He was a big, yellow-haired sopho- 
more when I got him. Six feet tall 
with plenty of feet and knobby, 
skinny legs, he was like a Christmas 
tree with a small base. Every time 
somebody left the gym door open the 
draft bowled him over. He fell down 
so many times and had so much diffi- 
culty getting back on his feet that I 
taught the rest of the squad to hurdle 
him so he wouldn’t slow down our 
fast break attack. 

The first season I taught him to 
jump. It was some task. For the first 
three months he could only jump 
from his knees up. His feet never 
left the floor. The second year I 
taught him where to jump. The third 
year I taught him when to jump. 

In the diagram, 1 recovers the de- 
fensive rebound and hooks out 
quickly to 2.... 

I did not feel discouraged when 1’s 
hook pass attempts broke three sky- 
lights, one window and the score- 
board clock. In any event he got the 
ball out to 2—at least in the diagram. 

2 is another six-footer, both high 
and around the waist. Nice, easy 
going chap who grins blankly at you 
while you carefully explain what he 
is not to do. And then nodding his 
head in perfect understanding, he 
does it. Next time I notice he is so 
busy nodding in agreement that he 
doesn’t hear what I am saying. He 
often nods before I tell him, thus 
saving me lots of coaching. 

Compared with 1 though, 2 is a 
smart lad. In one season and seventy- 


one hours of steady yelling, he 
learned to break to the side of -the 
court for the outlet pass. When he 
learns he learns. Now as soon as he 
gets into the game he picks out a 
spot and then breaks there, regard- 
less of the offensive basket, defense 
or me. However, in our diagram we 
have 2 with the ball and that’s more 
than I can hope for in a game. 

In the diagram, 1 hooks quickly out 
to 2 who rapidly surveys the down- 
court area and throws to 3.... 

Using the word “rapid”’ in relation 
to 2 is practically the Nth degree of 
exaggeration. I can see now how 
some of my predecessors in charac- 
ter building through basketball, de- 
veloped the four-man defense and 
the hide-out man at the other end 
of the court. They had men like 2, 
who was always half a court behind 
the play. I tried to use 2 that way but 
he got the baskets mixed up and 
scored more for the opponents than 
for us. That wasn’t so bad but when 
he started checking my own for- 
wards I had to call him off. 


In the diagram, 2 throws to 3 who 
dribbles a few steps to allow 4 to get 
into good position for a good angle 
drive to the basket.... 

My most ghastly mistake was in 
mentioning dribbling to 3. He was 
dribble demented. He dribbled and 
dribbled. Dribbling, you know, has 
a purpose —it drives coaches into 
other professions. 3 could dribble 
circles around the rest of my squad. 
And he did, while the rest of the 
team camped under the scoring bas- 
ket. Frequently I had to turn the 
lights off in the gym to break up his 
tours with the ball. 

By carefully explaining to him 
that dribbling to avoid a guard, o 
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dribbling to score, or dribbling with 
a definite purpose in mind was good 
basketball, I thought I broke him of 
the habit. But no, in one of the major 
contests he stopped the attack, the 
defense, and the referee, by dribbling 
the final five minutes while we were 
four big points in the rear. After the 
game he told me he had a purpose for 
dribbling, he was entertaining his 


irl. 
’ The week I broke him of dribbling 
he joined a frat. 4 was the only other 
fellow on the squad who belonged to 
the same fraternity. That’s how 4 got 
on the first five. 3 would only pass 
to him. 

Of course the team play suffered. 
But both 3 and 4 claimed that the 
other boys were just jealous. Now 4, 
being a big man on the campus, a 
senior, and rapidly promoted to the 
varsity because of 3’s backing and 
passing, it wasn’t long before my 
coaching load was much lighter—4 
was taking things in hand. 

Getting 4 into a scoring position 
became quite a problem. Finding 
that it did not quite fit into his plans 
for him to break fast to the scoring 
territory, I finally arranged a bar- 
gain with him in which I agreed to 
exchange at least two lines of pub- 
licity for four breaks down the court 
each quarter. 

In the diagram with 4 in a good 
position to drive in, 3 snaps him a 
fast pass and 4 lays it up on the basket 
rim where it rolls around and falls 
off. But 5 coming down the court fast 
from the other guard position follows 
4 up and tips in the missed shot... . 

Say that boy 5 is a real ball plaver. 
Fast, clever ball-handler, court wise, 
and a good shot, he will develop into 
a great star before long. I just bor- 
rowed him from the rival coach for 
this diagram. I had to score some 
way. 


Grid Fatalities Drop 


fatalities in high school, 
college and sandlot games showed 
a decrease for the second successive 
year, according to a preliminary report 
issued early last month by Dr. Floyd 
R, Eastwood of Purdue University, the 
famous fatality statistician. 

Fourteen deaths directly attributa- 
ble to football and five indirectly due 
to football have been recorded through 
November 7. Last year, for the same 
period, there were sixteen deaths for 
which football was directly responsi- 
ble. Of the fourteen fatalities, only one 
was reported from the colleges, that of 
Martin B. Morrow of Morgan Park 
Junior College in Chicago. 

Seven fatalities were reported from 
high schools and four from sandlots. 
The high school fatalities directly due 
to football represented a drop of four 
from the same period in 1937. 
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HI, EVERYBODY! TAKE MY 
TIP AND EAT HUSKIES! 


THIS NEW CEREAL IS A REAL 
BODY-WARMING FOOD...RICH IN 
FOOD-ENERGY... HELPS BUILD 

MUSCLE, TOO! 


To a tip from Howard Cann, 
men! Eat Huskies! They have 


BN a delicious new flavor that’s really 
aa different from any other cereal 

you've ever eaten . . . and what's 
; more, Huskies are good for you! 
ee \ They give you all the valuable 
iN food essentials of whole wheat. 


That’s why Huskies eat HUSKIES! 
A POST CEREAL— MADE BY 


WHAT EVERY BOWL OF 
HUSKIES GIVES you! 


ALL THE VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS OF WHOLE WHEAT 


CARBOHYDRATES 


FOR F 


TUNE IN ON JOE PENNER EVERY THURSDAY! 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM—7:30 P.M. EASTERN TIME—6:30 P.M CENTRAL AND MOUNTAIN 
TIME— 5:39 P.M. PACIFIC TIME. SEE YOUR LOCAL NEWSPAPER FOR STATION AND TIME 


GYM MATS 


SAVE MONEY ON 
MEDALS-CUPS-TROPHIES 
BADGES AND SPORT EMBLEMS 
Write for new colored catalog No. 29C 


EAGLE REGALIA CO. 


298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and 
as buffers around basketball courts. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
PHILA. PA 


5561 BAYNTON STREET 
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If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, University High School, lowa 
City, lowa. 


According to Sid Feder of the Associ- 
ated Press, Minnesota has a sure fire 
way of “finding out when a groggy 
player should come out of a ball game. 
... They ask him, ‘Who’s your coach?’ 
If he answers, ‘Bernie Bierman,’ he 
stays in. If he answers, ‘Ben Bernie,’ 
they yank him pronto.” 


A blue ribbon with a gold star goes 
to Coach Art Giesen of Radford, Va., 
for this next one. 

“Several seasons ago my team was 
playing Jefferson High of Roanoke, a 
class A team. My boys, a class B out- 
fit, were making a great defensive 
stand in the hopes of gaining a score- 
less tie. Noticing that my center was 
in rather a dazed condition, I told the 
waterboy to take the smelling salts 
with him when he took out the water. 
I instructed him to take the smelling 
salts to Referee Guy Spruhan, a 
former Virginia Military Institute and 
Roanoke College coach, and to ask him 
to tell No. 11 to take a few whiffs. The 
message was delivered perfectly, but 
when the boy was asked where the 
smelling salts were, he replied with a 
look of surprise, 

“Why, they’re in the bucket; Coach 
told me to take ’em out with the water.”’ 


In an eight-game fall schedule 
Solon, Iowa, watched its classy base- 
ball team score 100 runs. In the last 
game of the season against Amana, 
however, their star hurler, L. Zeni- 
shek, struck out 17, allowed only 3 
hits, and lost the game 1-0. 


Just to make sure that everything 
was all set for the game with Sher- 
wood, Coach Leland Vinz of Kenmare, 
N. D., called Coach Erickson to verify 
the contract that had already been 
sent. The game was scheduled to be 


held at Sherwood on November 4. On 
that date Sherwood drove to Ken- 
mare, while Kenmare journeyed to 
Sherwood, the two teams passing on 
the road without recognizing one an- 
other. Sherwood finally returned home 
and the game began. 

It was a cold day with one of those 
famous North Dakota breezes whoop- 
ing it up from the west. Kenmare 
scored twice against the wind, then 
they were forced to punt from the 
fifty-yard line. The ball went high up 
over the line of scrimmage and down 
the field; then the “breeze” caught it 
and sailed it right back toward the 
Kenmare goal. In a frantic attempt 
to retrieve his own punt, the kicker 
raced back, back, back—from the fifty 
to the very shadow of his own goal 
line. There the ball struck him on the 
leg, and then with another puff of 
wind it blew across the goal line and 
out over the end zone. Sherwood had 
scored an automatic safety on a Ken- 
mare punt from the fifty-yard line! 
Some days it gets mighty windy out 
in North Dakota. 


“Duke” Thayer, coach at White 
Pine High School in Ely, Nev., writes 
in to tell us that he has more nationali- 
ties represented on his football team 
than the “Fighting Irish” of Notre 
Dame ever had. One end is an Austrian 
and the other a Greek. A Norwegian 
and a French Basque hold down the 
tackle posts. The guards consist of an 
Irish - Italian and a Painte Indian- 
Mexican. The center is Greek, the 
quarter Turkish-Greek and the full- 


back Croatian. A full blooded Shoshone 


Indian and a Greek play the halfback 
positions. A Jewish boy, with a Scotch 
name, is also on the squad. In addition 
to these nationalities, the White Pine’s 
team in 1937 had a Chinese center, a 
Japanese guard and—believe it or not 
—an Irishman at tackle. “Most of the 
boys,” writes Thayer, “are first-gen- 
eration Americans, and good ones, too.” 
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We have heard of dimly lighted 
gridirons, but that one at North Eng- 
lish, Iowa, evidently rates first prize. 
When a punt rolled out of bounds 
in a recent game, it is reliably re- 
ported that Referee Hollingshead had 
to strike a match to find the ball. 


From Coleraine, Minn., Cliff King 
writes of a stunt that ticket managers 
may be able to turn to advantage. “On 
September 30 at our night football 
game we turned free some gas-filled 
balloons with tags on them. A few 
days later we received a letter from 
Cedar Hill, Tenn., that one was found 
there in a hay field on a hog weed. 
Cedar Hill is near Nashville.” 


Coach Wallace Baptist of Routt High 
School, Jacksonville, made use of the 
balloon idea to advertise his six-man 
game with Arthur High School. From 
the top of the highest buildings in 
town he turned loose about 100 bal- 
loons (air-filled) with announcements 
of the game attached. Twenty-five 
carried free tickets to the game and 
five free admissions to the homecom- 
ing dance after the game. 


Ted Saur of Fairfield, Iowa, relays 
one that came up in a game between 
Burlington and Washington a few 
years back. A Burlington punter had 
just got off a long, high kick and had 
been knocked down and roughed on 
the play. Referee Pops Harrison 
tossed his cap on the ground at the 
spot of the foul and raced down the 
field to where the ball had come to 
rest sixty yards away. According to 
Ted, who was umpiring the game, the 
Burlington kicker came up to Harrison, 
who was explaining the situation to 
the Washington captain, and tapped 
him politely on the shoulder: 

“Mr. Referee, here’s your cap. You 
dropped it back there.” In the mean- 
while the head linesman had moved 
the stakes and chain! 
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Athletic Director Wallace V. Smith 
of Picher, Okla., reports that he cured 
his “practice cutters” by giving them 
a dose of their own medicine. 

“In the early part of the season I 
scheduled a practice for Saturday af- 
ternoon. When I did not appear at the 
end of two hours waiting, the boys 
dwindled down to only three or four. 
Finally they too went home. On the 
following Monday I asked the boys 
what they had accomplished in their 
Saturday’s workout. One readily an- 
swered, ‘Nothing. You weren’t here.’ 
Then I drove home the point of cutting 
practice and how one man could upset 
the plans of the entire squad.” 


Out in Cripple Creek, Colo., the 
townspeople, as well as the coach, 
just can’t understand how it hap- 
pened. Recently the high school boys, 
who have been playing on an old cya- 
nide dump, upset the Colorado Springs 
reserves 7-0. Coach Tom Dillingham 
started practice with twenty-five play- 
ers, only seven of whom had ever seen 
a football game. 


Paging Bob Feller. In a league game 
this fall George Bock of Nappannee, 
Ind., struck out 17 Millersburg bat- 
ters, 14 of them in a row! 


That novel stunt which North Caro- 
lina State used to draw a crowd to 
their game with Furman may be 
worth considering. The occasion was 
designated “Coat Hanger Day”. The 
admission price for all boys under 
twelve was fifty coat hangers neatly 
tied together. The idea really clicked; 
not a thing went haywire. 


If it looks like a tough season and 
any of you coaches would like to go 
South for the winter, it is rumored 
that Puerto Rico is in the market for 
coaching ivory. Anyway four of Long 
Island University’s Blackbird’s were 
offered jobs during their recent tour. 


Pretty soon now football will be 
moved indoors, if things keep going 
they way they have. First a game was 
called on account of mosquitoes, and 
then the Dubuque University vs. 
Wartburg College contest bogged 
down in the mud at the end of the first 
half with Dubuque leading 20-0. 


Out in Oklahoma the boys play for 
keeps. Emmett Kimbrough received 
the opening kick-off for Tishomingo 
High and lateraled to teammate Smith 
who raced forward to midfield from 
where it was evident he had a clear 
path to the goal. At that point a Caddo 
substitute inserted himself into the 
fray from the bench and brought 
Smith down with a beautiful tackle 
from behind. The fans all saw what 
had happened, but the officials didn’t. 
When the ball was called dead at the 
point of the tackle, the war clouds 
burst. After a good deal of loose talk 
about tar and feathers the excitement 
died down, and Tishomingo went 
ahead to win 6-0. 


BILL Woop 
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of your boxing 
or wrestling team de- 
pends, to a great extent, on the 
equipment you use. Many of the most 
successful College boxing instructors have sup- 
plied the necessary requirements of correct design 
for NATIONAL gymnasium mats and boxing rings. Their 
ideas have been carefully molded into National equip- 
ment to assure you the finest for your money. Complete 
satisfaction. 


It is natural that you should want to check up on gym 
equipment before you buy. For this reason we ask you to 
send for our new 1938 brochure . . . and testimonial folder. 
You are sure to find a user in your territory. 


John J. Walsh, University of Wisconsin Boxing Instructor, 
acts in an advisory capacity in the designing of National 
: Boxing Rings and Gym Mats. 

JOHN J. WALSH 


NO BROKEN NEEDLES IN 
JIM-FLEX FELT MATS 


‘ake no chances with mats made of anything but genuine JIM- 
r LEX real layer felt. Mats made from any but real layer felt 
have the possibility of injury from broken needles. This is 
caused by the danger of broken steel needles which are 
used in punching other types of felt together. Na- 
tional JIM-FLEX layer felt is guaranteed to be 
free from broken needles. It is made by the platen 
process, a process that rolls the felt into a resilient 
springy pad free from lumps. Make sure with Na- 
tional JIM-FLEX layer felt. Write for complete 
information 


NATIONAL Sports Equipment Co. 


366-376 Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


CLEANING — REBUILDING 


Let the Midwest’s Largest and Oldest Solve 
Your Problems 


THE KELLEY CO. 


SINCE 1898 
124 S. GILBERT ST. IOWA CITY, IOWA 


A 
Formula 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 
The Gym. itch—Mat Burns 


BARRY RECLAIMING CO., INC. | | Surface Skin Irritations. Let us send 
Holyoke Mass you free a trial sample—You will be 


pleased at the quick relief. Sold on 
Money back Guarantee 75c jar. 

SPECIALISTS IN RECONDITION- 

ING ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT. 


WRITE TODAY 
A post card inquiry will bring complete 


R & H MEDICAL CO. 
information Plymouth, Indiana 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


SPOTTING THE SHOOTERS 


By V. W. Lapp and G. T. Chubb 


V. W. Lapp and G. T. Chubb collaborated 
two seasons ago on a study to determine from 
which posiiions on the floor a basketball player 
shoots most frequently and what his chances 
are for converting the shot. Lapp is an assistant 
professor in the department of physical educa- 
tion at the University of Kansas and Chubb is 
director of athletics and basketball coach at 
Westport Senior High School in Kansas City, 
Mo. 


URING the 1936-1937 basket- 
1) ball season a comprehensive 
shooting record was kept of 
all games played in the Kansas City 
Interscholastic League, a seven- 
school amalgamation which plays all 
its games on a maximum-sized floor 
in the new Municipal Auditorium. 
The original purpose of the study was 
to discover who on each team was 
making the goals and from what po- 
sition on the floor the shots were 
being taken. Two students were as- 
signed the task of charting the shoot- 
ers and made 35 spot records during 
the season. In this period a total of 
1,546 shots were taken, 308 of which 
were converted for a percentage of 
19.9. 


The shots were recorded according 
to the half of the game in which they 
were taken. It was found that 755 
shots were attempted during the first 
half as compared to 791 in the second 
half. The goals made, like the shots 
taken, increased in the second half, 
125 being converted in the first half 
and 183 in the second half. The shoot- 
ing percentage also increased from 
16.6 to 23.1 for the second half. 

By demarcating the playing floor 
into zones it was possible to deter- 
mine the choice shooting spots. The 
court was divided into halves by the 
division line, and each half was fur- 
ther broken down into six zones by 
extending the free-throw line to each 
sideline and by drawing lines tangent 


to either side of the free-throw cir- 
cle, parallel to the sidelines. The 
zones were numbered as follows; 
zone | is the left front, zone 2 center 
zone, zone 3 right front, zone 4 right 
back, zone 5 center back, and zone § 
left back. 

Zone 2 had the most shots taken 
from it, 419 out of 1,546, and by far 
the highest percentage of conver- 
sions, 37.7 per cent. Over one-half of 
the successful shots were sunk from 
this zone (158 out of 308). The sta- 
tistics also show that 1,136 shots were 
taken from the zones in front of the 
free-throw line, while only 410 shots 
were attempted from in back of it. 
Obviously, a player’s accuracy is 
much greater from in front of the 
free-throw line. The statistics bear 
this out. The accuracy drops off by 
9.5 per cent as the shooter moves 
from a position in front of the free- 
throw line where 22.4 per cent of the 
shots wére converted to a position in 
back of it where only 12.9 per cent of 
the shots were made. 

When the shots in the left zones (1 
and 6) and the right zones (3 and 4) 
are studied, the chart shows that 457 
shots were taken from the left, scor- 
ing 55 goals for a percentage of 12.0, 
while 420 shots were attempted from 
the right of which 80 were sunk for 
15.4 per cent. 

Every school had a better average 
for the second half. School C had the 
smallest difference, with .3 per cent, 
changing from 16.2 per cent to 16.5 
per cent, while School A had the 
greatest difference, 18.2 per cent, its 
accuracy rising in the second half 
from 9.5 per cent to 27.7 per cent. 

The coach of School B set 60 shots 
per game as the objective of his team. 
His team averaged 51.8 shots pe 
game and it had the best percentage 
of made shots in the league. The av- 
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erage number of shots per game va- 
ried from 51.8 to a low of 37. All 
teams but one averaged 40 or better 
shots per game. 

When the rules committee elimi- 
nated the center jump last year, it 
was generally thought that the game 
had been speeded up tremendously. 
In order to see what effect the new 
rules had upon scoring in the Kansas 
City Interscholastic League, the 
scores for the 1936-37 season were 
compared with last year’s. It was 
found that the average winner’s 
score under the old rules was 25 and 
296.6 under the new rules. An even 
smaller difference was noted in the 
loser’s mean score, which showed a 
slight rise from 17.9 to 18.4. From the 
data it appears as if the new rule has 
had little effect on the game. 


Against the Zone 


(Continued from page 8) 


must receive consideration. 

Every high school coach likes to 
see his players go to college and 
“make” the team. Boys who were 
considered “ball-hawks” and all- 
county players back home, have been 
cut from a college squad simply be- 
cause they were a pitiful sight on 
defense as victims of the fake, the 
give-and-go and the return pass. 
The following question may be 
raised, “Why not teach him those 
things when he gets to college.”’ But 
it is difficult to teach an old dog 
new tricks as well as to break him 
of bad habits. Then, too, most college 
coaches expect the candidate to know 
the fundamentals by this time. 

Some poorly-coached teams have 
defeated well-coached teams simply 
because they overpowered them. But 
these games were also poorly played 
and uninteresting to watch. It takes 
ten players to make a basketball 
game. 


Right-of-way 


We can learn a valuable lesson 
from safety in traffic. Carefulness 
and courtesy are the reducers of ac- 
cidents. In driving a car we recognize 
the right-of-way, and at times we 
must concede the other fellow cer- 
tain privileges even though we have 
the right-of-way. So, too, must we 
concede our opponents possession 
of the ball at times. Our job should 
then be to get the ball back in an 
honest and fair way. 

If you have a sound reason for 
using the zone defense or any other 
offensive or defensive tactic, use it; 
but let us not use it as a crutch or 
to cover up our shortcomings as 
coaches. 


q 
res 


Safe to use and safe to operate. .. . Employs 
the modern telescopic principle of operation, 
- « « Occupies minimum floor area when 
“nested”’ thus freeing valuable floor space for 
class use. . . . Easily installed in existing 
buildings as well as in new gymnasiums. .. . 
One hundred per cent “Medart” built by the 
oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appa- 
ratus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lock- 
erobes, Playground Apparatus, and Pool 


Equipment. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3540 DEKALB ST. . » » » » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


This “Robe of 
ACTUALLY SAVES MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Yes sir, Velva Terry Robes give you quality and economy! They are quality 
woven of two-ply yarn for extra strength and wear—and made with raglan 
sleeves for perfect freedom of action. Designed with patch pockets, and tied 
with a cord to eliminate buttons. Available in many colors, and school name 
may be had in bleck letters on back of robe. These famous robes have a 
life of better than 200 launderings—a life that makes them the most 
economical robes to buy for school athletic equipment. Write for com- 
plete information and prices. 


. Western Representative: E. P. FINIGAN CO., 314 12th St., San Francisco 


Wi GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 
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Aud Now! 


A POPULAR - PRICED 


Hydraulic ROWING 
MACHINE by- 


MEDART 


Priced lower than 
the conventional 
Friction-Brake type. 


Approximately 66% lower prices. Now 
within the reach of every gym. Manufac- 
tured and guaranteed by “Medart,” the 
oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Ap- 
paratus, Basketball Backstops, Telescopic 
Gym Seats, Lockers. Lockerobes, Play- 
ground Apparatus, and Pool Equipment. 


Write for complete details 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3540 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


SAN-ECO 

HANGERS 
FOR 

Clean,unwrinkled 

clothes storage in 


small space. Dura- 
ble. No launder- 


ing. 


Write 
TANASE 


SPECIALTY CO. 
ALCOA, TENN. 


Antiphlogistine 


is used regularly by 
coaches and trainers 
as a first-aid dressing 
for the relief of 


Inflammation and 
Congestion 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


New York 
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From the States 


(Continued from page 18) 


Boonville and Harold Barrow of Ful- 
ton. The Association was fortunate this 
year to be able to secure, through the 
courtesy of the Athletic Association, 
the services of M. C. Cunningham of 
Des Loge, a member of the national 
rules committee, to lead the discussion 
of interpretations. It is also planned to 
present offensive and defensive tactics 
with discussions and demonstrations 
of each. 

In the evening the visiting coaches 
will be the guests of the University at 
the annual clash between the Missouri 
Tigers and the St. Louis University 
Billikens. 

C. E. PoTrTer, 


Missouri H. S. Coaches Assn., 
St. James, Mo. 


Experimentation work 


EVERAL lines of experimentation 
were authorized by the state bas- 
ketball committee which will be un- 
dertaken by members of the committee 
and other scientifically-minded indi- 
viduals. This work will be along the 
following lines: 

1. Several newly erected high 
schools are providing for at least one 
pair of backboards modified in accord- 
ance with the article on page 28 of 
the November Scholastic Coach. A 
group of committee men who do not 
have the facilities to build new boards 
will paint out various corner areas and 
collect data relative to the exact sur- 
face which is actually used. Compre- 
hensive data will be collected on 
statistical sheets authorized by the 
committee. 

2. Most of the committee members 
will play one or more games in which 
the watch will be stopped each time 
the ball is dead and started when it is 
next put in play. There will be a cor- 
responding reduction in the length of 
quarters. As a guide, the committee 
has recommended that the quarters be 
reduced to six minutes when this 
method of timing is used. 

3. Data are being collected on the 
effect of the use of the 29-inch ball in 
experimental games among senior 
high school students. The first of these 
experiments has been completed and 
a full report has been made by Wayne 
Eckley of Pontiac, Il]. 

4. A thorough study is being planned 
to determine the actual use which is 
made of the area behind the back- 
board on courts where the four-foot 
space is provided. 

5. Tests are being conducted to de- 
termine the variation in the bouncing 
reaction of the two approved types of 
molded ball. Considerable work is be- 
ing done to determine whether there 
is any handicap in case a team plays 
one game with one type of ball and 
uses the other type in a succeeding 
game. 

The molded type basketball has 


come into almost universal use in this 
section of the country and the state 
committee has strongly recommended 
the molded ball for all scheduled 
games. If the sewed-type ball is the 
only one available, the visiting team 
should be notified at least one week 
in advance of the contest. 


Blow at all-star games 


At a recent meeting of the High 
School Athletic Assn. several amend- 
ments to the by-laws were adopted. 
According to the provisions of one of 
these new laws no student can retain 
his eligibility if he participates in an 
all-star team contest. No matter how 
chosen nor what group or territory 
such team may presume to represent, 
the participant will become ineligible 
for further interscholastic competition 
for a period of one year. All member 
schools are also forbidden to compete 
with any such all-star team. 

Another clause bars a student from 
competing in any major interscholastic 
sport until he has filed a certificate of 
physical fitness, issued by a competent 
physician. Both of these amendments 
received the whole-hearted endorse- 
ment of all the schoolmen in atten- 
dance. 

The group also recommends that the 
board of control draw up plans for ath- 
letic injury insurance which might be 
put into effect through the state high 
school office and which would be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting next 
year. 


Football rules changes 


The state football committee has au- 
thorized continued experimental work 
with the movable type goal post and 
with goal posts on the goal line, pro- 
vided sufficient pneumatic padding is 
attached at the base. 

The committee considered the an- 
nual questionnaire which has been 
prepared by the national committee. 
They unanimously approved the fol- 
lowing 1938 changes which are listed 
on the questionnaire: 

1. Penalty for most fouls during or 
prior to a kick, pass or fumble is from 
previous spot. 

2. Penalty for illegal shift is five 
yards. 

3. No player may kick or bat a loose 
ball. 

4. A minor incompletion in B’s end 
zone is a touchback only on fourth 
down. 

5. A free kick is always made from 
between the inbounds lines. 


They also voted to recommend adop- 
tion of the following proposals which 
also are listed on the questionnaire: 

1. Consider try-for-point as starting 
with the snap instead of when whistle 
blows. 

2. If a foul occurs in continuing ac- 
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tion following deadball (anywhere), 
enforce as for a foul between downs. 
3 Eliminate the one remaining case 
of “free ball” and enforce penalty for 
foul during such period from spot of 


last possession. (Similar to enforce- 


ment for foul during return kick or 
ass not from scrimmage.) 

4. Allow B to intercept any time 

(even after ball has touched ineligible 
player). 
- 5. To make penalties for unsports- 
manlike conduct by players and by 
non-players consistent: Change pen- 
alty for 5B-2-1 to same as for present 
5B-1-2. 

6. When there is a minor incomple- 
tion in B’s end zone on fourth down, 
allow B the option of a touchback or 
ball at previous spot. 


H. V. PORTER, 


Illinois H. S. Athletic Assn., 
Chicago, 


Interscholastic Swimming 
Coaches Association 
of America 


TENTATIVE program has been 

worked out for the “Secondary 
School Day” on December 27 at the 
Fort Lauderdale aquatic forum. Ac- 
cording to present arrangements the 
two hours between 10:00 A.M. and 
12:30 P.M. will be devoted to a series 
of lectures and demonstrations. The 
men and their topics follow: 

Bob Muir, Williams College, “Is the 
Breast Stroke Adaptable to School 
Boys?”; Hugh Matson, Detroit Eastern 
High School, “Classroom Presentation 
of Swimming Methods’; Howard 
Stepp, Princeton, “Fundamental Div- 
ing Techniques for School Boys”; Bob 
Kiphuth, Yale, “Secondary Schools’ 
Contribution to the 1940 Olympics.” 
The afternoon program will consist of 
an informal swimming meet among 
high school and prep school boys. The 
high school swimmers will compete in 
six events and the prep boys in five. 

In the evening schoolboy swimming 
around the world will be discussed 
from 8:00 to 9:30 at the Champ Carr 
Hotel. Howard Stepp will speak on 
swimming in Poland and Scandinavia; 
John Miller about swimming in Ger- 
many; Bob Kiphuth, Japan; and Ed 
Kennedy, United States. On the eve- 
ning before “Secondary School Day,” 
Bob Nelson, Al Neuschaefer, Hugh 
Matson, and Matt Kelly will lead a 
panel discussion on conditioning. 


ALFRED A. NEUSCHAEFER, 
Intersch. Swim. Coaches Assn., 
Trenton, N. 


South Dakota 
Basketball picture 


OTH the Black Hills Conference 
and the Class B basketball races 
Promise to be ding-dong affairs this 
winter. Deadwood, Vale and Spearfish, 
with practically the same teams as last 
year, have been installed as pre-season 
favorites in the Class B division. The 


winner of the Black Hills region should 
prove a very serious contender for the 
Class B crown. Belle Fourche, Black 
Hills regional champion last year, has 
only three lettermen from last year’s 
squad. Newell has only one and Stur- 
gis three; so it looks like one of the 
veteran teams will come through this 
winter. 

In the eastern part of the state, Sioux 
Falls, Mitchell, Watertown, Aberdeen 
and Yankton should do well, but 
should be pushed by some of the 
younger teams. 

The recently concluded football sea- 
son saw many upsets, quite in keeping 
with football the country over. There 
was more forward passing this year 
than last, due perhaps to the unusual 
number of good passers and receivers. 
The lateral pass was used to a greater 
extent, both lateral forwards and for- 
ward laterals. 

The single wing predominated in the 
Hills, one team using a double wing, 
and several other elevens employing 
a short punt formation in conjunction 
with the single wing. 

Attendance figures, in most cases, 
showed a marked increase. Belle 
Fourche installed a lighting system 
which contributed to an increase of 
over 100 per cent in attendance. 


L. C. McMaHAN, 
Belle Fourche, S. D. 


Amateur Athletic Union 
of U.S. 


| HE extent of the record-breaking 
ti feats of American athletes this 
year is reflected in the list of 144 new 
marks, eight above that of a year ago, 
which will be submitted for approval 
to the delegates of the A.A.U. at Wash- 
ington early in December. All marks 
accepted will become American rec- 
ords. 

Mosf significant of all the figures is 
that of 4:04.4 by Glenn Cunningham, 
the greatest mile ever run, indoors or 
out. The new record that was made on 
Dartmouth’s fast indoor track on 
March 3, however, never will gain ac- 
ceptance by the international federa- 
tion even though it does pass into the 
A.A.U. American list because the 
LA.A.F. does not recognize indoor 
standards. 

The only track record made which 
will be advanced to the LA.A.F. will 
be the 440-yard relay time of 40.5 sec- 
onds made by the University of South- 
ern California last May. This may 
eventually replace the world mark of 
40.8 made by another U.S.C. team in 
1931. 

Seventy-seven amendments to the 
constitution, by-laws and both general 
and athletic rules will be presented to 
the delegates at the same time. For the 
fourth consecutive year, opponents of 
the track metric system will seek a 
return to yards and miles for mea- 
suring distances. Two years ago, vari- 
ous districts were given the option of 
using either style. At the present time 
the national indoor and outdoor cham- 
pionship are about the only meets 
which operate on a metric basis. 


GALCO 
and SECURITY TIMERS 


are made by the world’s best 
chronograph craftsmen 


FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 WEST 47th STREET +» NEW YORK 


| MINUTES TO PLAY] 


NEVCO offers various style 
boards comparable in price with 
competitive equipment—yvet built 
with the experience only the 
ORIGINATOR of AUTOMATIC 
TIMING can give you. 


REGARDLESS of how much you 
have to spend—investigate the 
NEVCO boards in that price range 
—you will find more quality, bet- 
ter design and PERFORMANCE 
PROVEN by installations in more 
than 35 states. 


W rite for Latest Catalog 


NEVCO SCOREBOARD 


COMPANY 


GREENVILLE ILLINOIS 
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Nutritional Values of Vitamins in Athletics 


This is the first of a series of two articles on 
the value of vitamins to athletes by Dr. Robert 
Jordon Fraser of Chicago. 


ANY theories have been ad- 
M vanced in an attempt to ex- 
plain why athletes go stale. 
Certain of.these theories may par- 
tially explain some cases, but the ma- 
jority of these theories are too far- 
fetched to be given serious consid- 
eration. In most slumps there is not 
just one contributing factor, but sev- 
eral factors acting together that pro- 
duce the loss of customary effective- 
ness. Modern science has discovered 
new facts which probably can ex- 
plain a majority of these slumps on 
the basis of vitamin deficiencies. 

Leaving out the important mental 
angle of an athlete’s equipment, ath- 
letic conditioning can be divided into 
two parts: (1) the mechanical phase 
and (2) the nutritional phase. 

The mechanical phase is the physi- 
cal exercising or training of muscles. 
A fundamental law of physiology is 
that to keep a muscle in health, ex- 
ercise it by using it regularly. All 
that a muscle can do is to contract 
and by this contraction movement 
is produced. Through regular exer- 
cise, muscles are kept in “‘condition,” 
or toned up, so that they will contract 
instantaneously and strongly. 

Regular exercise does several im- 
portant things to muscles. First, it 
promotes a healthy circulation of 
blood through the muscles. This cir- 
culation of blood provides an abun- 
dant supply of materials from which 
energy and nourishment are derived. 
It also carries away the waste products 
which are formed as a result of mus- 
cular activity. If this waste material 
isn’t carried away fast enough it accu- 
mulates and produces fatigue. Regular 
exercise also prevents the depositing 
of fat between the muscle fibers. If fat 
accumulates throughout the muscle it 
interferes with the action of the mus- 
cle and consequently “slows down” 
the speed of muscular responses. This 
is what happens to the muscles of the 
ex-athlete who puts on weight after 
he drops all his heavy athletics and 
goes into the business world. 

There is also another very important 
phase of conditioning—the nutritional 
condition of the muscles and of the 
body in general. The mechanical phase 
of physical exercise cannot replace or 
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compensate for a lack of proper nu- 
trition of the muscles. This phase is 
something about which the average 
athlete knows practically nothing, and 
about which coaches and trainers give 
but little thought. 

The human body, with its muscles, 
is a very intricate machine that re- 
quires a variety of “fuels,” or nutri- 
tional materials, each day, in order to 
keep it in perfect running order. When 
we regularly supply it with the right 
amounts of each of these different 
materials, it functions with a high de- 
gree of efficiency. But if we persistently 
fail to supply it with enough of some of 
the materials it needs, and overload it 
with some of the other materials then 
very insidiously and imperceptibly, its 
efficiency becomes lessened and, later 
on, some of its functions become de- 
ranged. 


Nutritional materials 


The important nutritional materials 
needed by the muscles are: (1) carbo- 
hydrates (starches), (2) proteins, (3) 
minerals and, (4) the highly essential 
vitamins. 

These materials are carried to the 
muscles by the blood. The blood, in 
turn, gets these from the food in the 
digestive tract. Thus, the nutritional 
materials supplied to the muscles, 
hence the “nutritional condition” of the 
muscles, is dependent upon the foods 
that are eaten. If the diet contains an 
abundance of the nutritional sub- 
stances needed by the muscles, they 
will be maintained in a good nutri- 
tional condition. On the other hand, if 
the regular diet lacks enough of cer- 
tain needed materials, the most com- 
mon of which are the vitamins, then 
the muscles suffer a loss of efficiency 
in one way or another. 

When an athlete is at the peak of his 
form his muscles are trained to a fine 
point. A muscle in this condition is 
much more sensitive to variations in 
its supply of needed nutritional mate- 
rials, than are the muscles of a person 
who is not in training. Thus, an athlete 
can be “right” for a period of time be- 
cause his muscles have been. getting 
adequate quantities of the needed ma- 
terials. Then, because his muscles are 
not being supplied with enough vita- 
mins and other substances, he may 
temporarily lose his form and timing. 
Muscular responses are slower, coordi- 
nation is off, his confidence becomes 
shaken and then he is really “off form.” 

We now begin to get an understand- 
ing of what the physiological differ- 


ence is between being right and being 

off form. This difference is largely 
based on nutritional variations. The 
nutritional phase of athletic condition- 
ing can vary from day to day, depend- 
ing on the amount of food that is eaten 
and the contents of this food. The ac- 
tual physical structure of the muscles 
does not vary from day to day. It is 
apparent, therefore, that variations in 
the nutrition received by the muscles 
must account for the difference be- 
tween being “right” and “off.” 

We have already noted that the 
muscles need starches, proteins, miner- 
als and vitamins. Practically everyone 
eats excessive quantities of starches 
and proteins, as revealed by extensive 
dietary surveys, so these can be ex- 
cluded from this consideration. Cer- 
tain alkaline mineral salts are regu- 
larly needed to maintain a proper con- 
dition of the muscle chemistry. These 
are very important also, but are out- 
side the realm of this article. This 
leaves the vitamins, which we will dis- 
cuss in the remainder of this article. 

Since much confusion and misunder- 
standing exists in the mind of the aver- 
age layman in regard to vitamins, a 
brief description of them at this point 
will help to clarify the situation. Vita- 
mins are chemical substances, with 
very complex chemical structures, 
which are of vital importance in main- 
taining stamina, vitality, resistance 
and general good health. The body 
needs a certain-amount of each of the 
vitamins every day. These nutritional 
substances are found in natural foods. 
Many agencies to which natural foods 
may be subjected act to destroy these 
vitamins, so that natural foods often 
do not contain nearly as high a con- 
tent of vitamins as they should. There 
are six well known vitamins—A, B, C, 
D, E and G. They are so important that 
the word vitamin isibased on the Latin 
word “vita,” whic literally means 
“life-giving.” 


Effect on muscles 


One of the results of a deficiency of 
vitamin B is an impairment of the 
tonicity of muscles. Tonicity is a state 
of being in “readiness to respond” for 
action, which exists in all muscles. 
This tonicity is entirely automatic, be- 
ing maintained by a continuous flow 
of impulses to the muscles from the 
nervous system. Muscular tonicity 1s 
also a means of economizing energy. 
Much less energy is required to con- 
tract a muscle that is in a state of tonus, 
or readiness, than to contract a muscle 
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not in a state of tonicity. Figuratively, 
a muscle in a state of tonus could be 
said to be “up-on-its-toes,” while a 
muscle not in a state of good tonicity 
could be said to be “flatfooted.” The 
extent of the loss of tonicity is more 
or less in proportion to the degree of 
vitamin B deficiency that exists. This 
partial loss of muscular tonicity re- 
sults in a slowing down of the speed 
of muscular reactions, which would 
throw an athlete’s timing off. This is 
one way that a vitamin B deficiency 
could cause an athlete to slump. 

The average American, including the 
average athlete, does not get enough 
vitamin B in his regular diet to pre- 
vent the ill-effects which attend mod- 
erate deficiencies of this vitamin. Of 
particular importance to athletes are 
the following defects which result 
from moderate vitamin B deficiencies: 
(1) a decreased ability of the body to 
use its energy reserves to the best 
advantage; thus there is a decrease in 
energy production, (2) a loss of vigor 
and vitality and, (3) profound fatigue. 


Functions of Vitamin D 


Among the functions of vitamin D 
is the promotion of general muscular 
health. Formerly it was thought that 
this vitamin was concerned with the 
development of bones and teeth alone. 
But today we know that its influence 
also extends to the general health. The 
means of producing this general effect 
is through its control of calcium. It has 
long been known that to enhance the 
diet with calcium improves the health, 
often markedly. However, a diet that 
is rich in calcium does not do the body 
so much good, if there is a vitamin D 
deficiency present, because the body is 
unable to use the calcium without the 
vitamin D. Among the defects result- 
ing from a vitamin D deficiency is a 
general muscular weakness. The effect 
this condition would have on an ath- 
lete is self evident. 

Thus, from the foregoing it can be 
seen that several of the vitamins play 
a role in muscular health. A prolonged, 
moderate deficiency of any one of these 
needed vitamins will sooner, or later, 
lead to losses of muscular efficiency 
which will throw an athlete off form. 

Muscles will contract and perform 
their functions only when stimulated 
through their nerves. These nerves ac- 
tivate the muscles and control their 
actions. The muscles can be normal, 
but if the nerves that regulate their 
functions are abnormal, the muscular 
responses must also be abnormal. The 
speed of muscular reactions depends 
on two factors: (1) the condition of 
the muscle itself and (2) the condition 
of its controlling nerves. Quick mus- 
cular action, or instantaneous reflex 
action in emergencies, depends on a 
healthy condition of the nerves. A 
muscle without its nerves could no 
more contract and perform work than 
an electric light bulb could give off 
illumination if it had no electricity 
carrying wires connected to it. Thus, a 
brief study of the effects of vitamin 
deficiencies on the nervous system is 
appropriate. 
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Girls A. A. Notes 


(Continued from page 25) 


tional influence on the physical educa- 
tional.program, felt that their line of 
procedure should definitely be to offer 
similar opportunities to other high 
school students throughout the state. 

With this idea in mind the members 
of the committee, taking the counties 
of the state as the basis for their di- 
vision, organized 13 sectional groupings 
embracing 100 schools. A letter ex- 
plaining the plan was sent to the prin- 
cipal of each of these schools. An ex- 
perienced leader in each section was 
appointed and asked to organize and 
carry out one play day in her section 
sometime during the 1937-1938 school 

ear. 

4 What grew out of this move was en- 
tirely voluntary and was developed 
through the initiative of the leaders of 
the various units. There was no effort 
at uniformity. The type of play day 
was planned by each unit with due 
consideration of the facilities, experi- 
ence and leadership available. 

The state committee helped organ- 
ize, suggested programs, and watched 
_ for success. The result was very grati- 
fying. Everybody agreed that this was 
a step in the right direction and that 
more play days were desirable. Fifteen 
hundred (1500) girls participated last 
year, to many their first experience in 
the play day movement. The C.I1A.C. 
had appropriated $200 for this experi- 
ment. $199.61 was spent. The cost per 
girl was 13 cents. 

This year the C.I.A.C. voted to carry 
on this work again, and appropriated 
an additional fifteen dollars to allow 
for expansion. Sufficient leadership is 
now available in practically every sec- 
tion of the state to allow for organiza- 
tion on a more neighborly basis and 
thus eliminate unnecessary traveling. 


HELEN LOCKWOOD 
Chairman, Girls Athletic Com. 


Running Pivot Shots 


A player who can feint and lay up the ball 
with either hand is a hard man to handle if he 
knows how to mix up his feints and shots. The 
series on the opposite page show three running 
shots from one angle, that start the same but 
end differently. In the first series, the shooter 
comes out from the corner, takes a pass just 
before he crosses the free-throw lane and lays 
up the ball with his right hand while he is in 
full stride. The half-hook type of shot he uses is 
almost impossible to stop. In the second strip 
he gathers in the pass, takes a long step with 
his left foot, but instead of shooting feints with 


the ball, pivots off the right foot and shoots © 


the ball with his left hand. By now the quard is 
watching him carefully, on the alert for any 
feint to pull him out of position. Hence, when 


ambidextrous offensive player again feints - 


to the left in the third series of pictures, the 
guard does not commit himself all the way but 
waits for the pivot to the right. The ball-handler 
adds to the deception by feinting with the ball 
to the right. The guard falls for it and moves 
over to knock down the left-handed shot that 
appears imminent. The offensive player then 
takes a short step on the left foot, pivots and 

with his right hand. In short the play 
ends exactly in the same manner as it started— 
@ running shot to the right. 
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Does It Pay to Play in the Rain? 


By Howard G. Richardson 


Mr. Richardson directs the physical educa- 


tion department at Ridgewood, N. J., High 
School. 


HE spectacle of two high school 

football teams struggling for su- 
premacy in a game that requires 
skill, intelligence and physical abil- 
ity, under weather conditions which 
positively preclude the possibility of 
a fair decision, is in and of itself 
somewhat ludicrous. We all know 
that a game of that type decides ab- 
solutely nothing, because real foot- 
ball cannot be played under adverse 
conditions. After or during a heavy 
rainfall the game develops into a 
mud-wallowing contest where the 
breaks will usually decide the re- 
sult. 

The first of the seven cardinal 
principles of education is health; and 
there is no question that football in 
inclement weather is dangerous to 


the health of both the players and 
the hundreds of half-drenched 
school children who sit in the stands 
solely out of loyalty to their school. 
But aside from the very important 
consideration of health, there are 
economic reasons why high school 
authorities should not send the boys 
out to play in a quagmire. 

High school teams do not have an 
advance ticket sale running into 
thousands of dollars, like the col- 
leges. They have no stadium which 
has kept the athletic association in 
the red for years. A high school game 
played in the mud will attract few 
paying customers, even if the field 
has a covered grandstand to protect 
the spectators—something the aver- 
age school does not have. So what 
is there so precious about a football 
game that makes it necessary to be 
played despite weather conditions? 

The cost of repairing the field and 
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drying out and cleaning the equip- 
ment amounts to several hundred 
dollars, a heavy price to pay in order 
to provide sixty minutes of footbal] 
for the few spectators. It seems foo]. 
ish to exploit the health of the boys 
and to risk injury to the field and 
equipment for a game which could 
be postponed until it could be played 
under more favorable weather con- 
ditions. After all, high school foot- 
ball should be conducted for the en- 
joyment of the players and students, 
and not for the element which exerts 
pressure on the boys to play the game 
regardless of the weather. 

In the past the high schools have 
had a tendency to follow the lead of 
the colleges, whose large pre-game 
ticket sales and Saturday scheduling 
make it almost impossible to call off 
a game. But high school men have 
been taking a more progressive stand 
in recent years. Last season the prin- 
cipals and newspapers of Cleveland 
lined up en masse behind a proposi- 
tion by Floyd A. Rowe, directing su- 
pervisor of the Bureau of Physical 


Welfare, to postpone football games. 


during inclement weather. 
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